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Where Christ Is the Head A re 
Ze yy VER against those Protestants who have believed and prac- } . 
©) tised the idea that Christian fellowship must be made to 


depend upon some orthodoxy of belief as defined by 


SSS 


| : 
= He human standards, and over against the Roman idea expounded at = 
= Z| Y i length in the Pope’s Encyclical, we dare to assert that the only ulti- 3 = 

Bt 4 mate and adequate basis of Christian catholicity is Christlikeness, and 

i i that wherever Christlikeness is found, no matter how much Protes- 

( i tant fundamentalists may disregard or condemn it, or how much 

E (i Roman authority may set it outside the pale as heretical, it can never 

2 ‘ be outside the pale of that one spiritual, indivisible church of which 

i Christ is the head. 


Most of our trouble with churchianity comes from trying to 
force this invisible and indivisible fellowship of the Christlike into 
the visible forms and modes of an external organization, whether 
Protestant or Roman. Some day Protestant leadership is going to 
{ gtasp and assert the power and validity of this great fact of the 
catholicity of Christlikeness, and the ideal which it embodies of a 
world-wide fellowship in Christ. 

If we could come to recognize the primary place of Christlike- 
ness, and the purpose to do the will of God, remembering the word 
of Christ himself, “He that doeth the will of God the same is my 
brother and my sister and my mother,” we should find the problems f 
of outward co-operation and adjustment not altogether insoluble, even 
though the historic and practical cleavages seem deep and real. ith 
i William E. Gilroy, in the Congregationalist. 
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Free Speech? 


On Monday evening, April 9, at Ford 
Hall, under the auspices of the Women’s 
City Club, a debate was held on the sub- 
ject of Free Speech, the participants being 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, formerly 
pastor of King’s Chapel and now professor 
of Philosophy at Dartmouth College, 
and Mr. Archibald E. Stevenson, former 
attorney for the Lusk Committee, and 
chairman of the committee on free speech 
of the National Civic Federation. 

Mr. Stevenson spoke first and prefaced 
his remarks with the opinion that all this 
discussion of free speech was a tempest 
in a teapot, and that the super-patriots 
who were criticising other people and their 
victims who resent it are both having a 
good time. ‘The subject of the present 
debate,”’ he said, “is ‘The Proper Limita- 
tions of Free Speech,’ and that implies 
that there must be some limitation. I 
think we would all agree to that anyhow, 
without further argument; then what 
should those limitations be, and what 
are they in the law at the present time?”’ 

He then went on to explain that the 
argument that statutes penalizing free 
speech are violations of the Constitution 
is baseless. The first amendment merely 
provides that Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press. At the time that the Federal Con- 
stitution was adopted there was a fear 
that the Federal Government might in- 
terfere with the affairs of the states and 
the first ten amendments, known as the 
bill of rights, were intended to reserve 
the right to deal with certain matters to 
the states. But practically all the state 
constitutions contain certain guarantees 
of freedom of speech and press. Mas- 
sachusetts is one of the most backward 
states in this respect, her constitution 
contains no guarantee at all. 

The constitutional guarantee of free 
speech and free press, according to Mr. 
Stevenson, is granted with a _ proviso 
that the individual citizen is to be re- 
sponsible for the use of that right. The 
Constitution does not define what an abuse 
is. That is left to the state legislature. 
Many statutes defining such abuse are 
known as criminal syndicalist or criminal 
anarchy statutes. They do not, how- 
ever, penalize expression of opinion as 
such. There Is no law in the United States 
that does this. It is only when an opinion 
is expressed with the intention of inciting 
to action and when such action would 
fall within the definition of a crime that it 
comes under the ban of these statutes. 
Every citizen has a right to entertain 
anarchistic and communistic ideas. The 
penal statute intervenes when the attempt 
is made to translate that idea into action 
by unlawful means. 

“Tt has been asserted,” said Mr. Steven- 
son, “that these statutes tend to hold 
the political institutions of the country in 


a condition of status quo, that they retard 
changing concepts of government. This 
doesn’t seem to me to be so. They merely 
make sure that such changes must be 
brought about through the assent of the 
majority of the citizens.” 

He contended that if the majority of 
the people in this country have determined 
what type of government they shall have, 
they have also a right to protect them- 
selves, and pointed out that if tongue or 
pen is used to injure the property or the 
reputation of a citizen he has recourse to 
the slander and libel laws for damages. 
Freedom of speech means that there can 
be no antecedent censorship of what some- 
body is going to say, but that everybody 
must stand responsible for what he has 
written or said. 

Mr. Stevenson then went on to discuss 
the limitations which a citizen might 
place on his right of freedom of speech by 
his own voluntary act, such as accepting 
an official position, declaring that he would 
have taken the part of the prosecutors 
in the Scopes case because the statute of 
Tennessee was limited to the public schools 
and merely exercised a lawful discrimina- 
tion. “Evolution is a subject just as 
Latin or Greek is,’’ Mr. Stevenson main- 
tained, ‘“‘and the people of Tennessee have 
a right to determine whether they are to 
have any education there at all. They 
also have the absolute right to determine 


, what shall be taught in the public schools. 


The people of a state have a right to fix 
their own curriculum, and their teachers 
will have to abide by it. Does any citi- 
zen have to be a public school teacher? 
He becomes one by his own voluntary 
act, and thereby by express or implicit 
contract undertakes to live up to the re- 
strictions imposed by his job. This in- 
volves a surrender of rights which he other- 
wise could exercise as a private citizen. Is 
a man intellectually honest who accepts 
such a position and then refuses to abide 
by its limitations?” 

Dr. Speight began by declaring that his 
chief point of disagreement with Mr. 
Stevenson was that the discussion of free 
speech was a tempest in a teapot. ‘That 
is not the case,’’ he said emphatically. 
Civil liberty jis after all but the environ- 
ment in which all man’s liberties grow. 
The freedom which we claim and enjoy 
is that of the individual to be himself. 
Mr. Stevenson suggested that the bill of 
rights was adopted in order to reserve to 
the states the right to limit freedom of 
speech, religious liberty, ete. But that 
was not the view of the situation that was 
taken by Massachusetts. The people of 
Massachusetts hesitated a long time before 
ratifying the Constitution, on the ground 
that it did not contain a bill of rights 
guaranteeing liberty to the individual 
citizen. Furthermore, Mr. Stevenson 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SHOULD LIBERALS BE COME-OUTERS? 

NCE more an old question comes to us for solu- 

tion: Should ministers who no longer believe 

literally in the creeds of the churches which 
they serve resign? We say “no,” on the theory that 
a church is more than a creed, and also on the theory 
that part of the duty that a man: owes to the or- 
ganization he is in is to make it grow and keep up 
to date in belief as in everything else. If everybody 
had to get out of a church the moment he got a new 
idea, churches as organizations would become static 
and dead. All this with the proviso, of course, that a 
man himself thinks “no.” If he thinks ‘‘yes” then it 
ought to be “‘yes.”’ 

Two kinds of people take strong ground in op- 
position to this answer that we have made. One kind 
is “fundamentalist,” and the other kind is ‘‘progres- 
sive.” The first says: “We do not intend to have 
churches change their beliefs. Beliefs were once for 
all given to the saints, and must be maintained.” 
If beliefs ought never to be changed, and if beliefs 
are the main things in churches, then the funda- 
mentalists are right. Those are matters we do not 
need to argue here. We say positively that beliefs 
ought to be changed just as often as new light makes 
new belief necessary. We say just as positively that 
beliefs are not the most important things in churches. 
They are only a part of the most important thing, 
which is the life of the church—individual and cor- 
porate. In other words, the faith plus the works of 
the church. 

The other people who oppose these views which 
we and many others hold are members of “‘liberal”’ 
churches—ministers, editors and laymen. They say 
two things with which in principle we agree, and we 
are grateful to them for driving these truths home. 
One: Nothing is more important for a religious teacher 
than to be honest, frank and fearless). Two: Men 
may do more good if they will be “‘come-outers.”’ 

Both propositions contain truth, but do not state 
all the truth. In fact, both are used to state the op- 
posite of truth. The assertion that ministers ought 
to be honest, frank and fearless is used to proclaim 
that all who hold liberal ideas and stay in Orthodox 
churches are not honest, frank and fearless. And the 
assertion that they may do more good is used to mini- 
mize the good they are doing where they are and to 
magnify unduly the good the come-outer has done. 


While it is important to be honest, frank and 
fearless, it is also important to be generous, kind, 
humble and far-seeing. There is more egotism and 
selfishness than insight and kindness back of some of 
the clamor for Orthodox ministers to leave their pulpits. 

The genius of Universalism stands squarely in 
opposition to this kind of depreciation of others or 
attack on their motives. No mushy sentimentality 
lies back of the demand that we be just and kind, 
unless it be that all Christianity is sentimental, and 
that we flatly deny. 

We ourselves fall into the error we are condemning 
when we fail in insight or kindness toward liberals 
who are insisting that men of liberal opinions must 
be come-outers. Such men are right in saying that 
we never will make truth triumphant until we fight 
for it vigorously. They are right in the caustic com- 
ment that some of us sacrifice too much to keep the 
peace. There is no real peace that way. They are 
right in declaring that truth is moving so fast that 
the best of us have to run to keep up, and anything 
in a man’s church connection that slows him up puts 
him out of the race. 

Blessed are these warriors of truth. They call us 
with clarion voice. They shame the laggard. They 
quicken the faithful. Our only question about the 
good they do is this: Might they not with a little 
careful looking find scholars and thinkers in the old 
churches who would put even men like themselves 
through their paces to keep up? 

And are not some of the truths hidden from the 
wise and prudent and revealed unto babes? Is not 
the man who goes often to his knees frequently a great 
truth finder also? Does not the performance of 
Christian duty often act as an amazing eye-opener? 
Are not the pure in heart of the blessed ones who really 
see? 

The church is a big organization. It is made up 
of traditions, memories, dreams, fellowships, as well 
as creeds. It has people working on the drains under- 
neath and comrades who have climbed up ahead. 
In our little corner we can see only a part of the 
church or the work men are doing in it. While we 
do not want to blunt the sharp edge of discrimination 
or call false true or true false, we are inclined to let 
men decide for themselves where they can best serve, 
give them a glad hand if they want to come with us, 
and our help and appreciation if they do not. 
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LAUGHING AT THE D. A. R. 


HE fun with the Daughters of the American 
Revolution goes on. Following the loud sounds 
of laughter which came from Kansas when 

William Allen White discovered that he was “an 
undesirable,” Dr. Faunce, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., broke out into laughter 
when he read his record according to the book of the 
Daughters. 

To add to the hilarity, Judge Florence E. Allen 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio discovered 
that she was listed, or blacklisted. It was funny to 
Judge Allen, one of the most distinguished jurists of 
the country, but it was not funny to her fellow mem- 
bers of the Western Reserve Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. It might do to 
blacklist prominent statesmen, philanthropists, edi- 
tors, preachers and other important people whom the 
president-general did not like, but when it came to 
blacklisting a fellow member of the D. A. R. that was 
a little too much. The laughter stopped and an in- 
dignation meeting was held of the Western Reserve 
Chapter of the D. A. R. This is what they said: 


“The members of the board of management of the 
Western Reserve Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, deeply regret that the name of an honored 
member of our society, Judge Florence E. Allen, has ap- 
peared on a certain list of questionable speakers re- 
ported to have been circulated by some members of the 
D.A.R. 

“We believe Miss Allen to be a loyal and patriotic 
citizen and are proud to have her as a fellow member. 
We have repeatedly asked her to address our chapter 
this year, but owing to the duties of her office she has 
been unable to do so.”’ 


There have been some red hot elections of the 
D. A. R. in the past, when it was merely a question 
of the outs against the ins or one social clique against 
another social clique. There ought to be a real 
fight next time, with a vital principle at stake. 
* * 


A LAYMAN PAYS ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


HE officials of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion who are launching a campaign for the 
Universalist National Memorial Church by 

selling “Building Stones,’”’ have announced that every 
dollar of expense connected with this campaign has 
been taken care of in advance by a generous layman. 
This makes it possible for them to say that the full 
value of each “Building Stone,” or ten dollars, goes 
into the walls without the slightest subtraction for 
handling. There will be no expense for hauling or 
shipping. Every time a man takes a “Building 
Stone” ten dollars goes toward the construction of 
the church. He does not even pay the cost of the 
beautiful little black souvenir stone which comes to 
him with a picture of the church on the surface, an 
ideal paper weight and a beautiful reminder of a 
part well taken in a great project. 

This generous layman has done things of this 
kind before. He is given to doing things without 
letting his left hand know what his right hand is 
busy about. Nor is he sitting serenely in some dis- 
tant office, merely writing checks as a part of our 
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common project. He is giving hours, days, weeks, 
of valuable time to personal service of the Universalist 
Church. It happens that he does not look at it that 
way. He has the deep conviction that he gets more 
than he ever gives. He is always talking about how 
much this one or that one in the church has done for 
him. Just the same, he never has done a more prac- 
tical thing than paying this administrative bill. 
People as a whole do not like overhead expense. They 
will give more willingly when there is to be no cost 
of administration. They do not see as clearly as this 
good layman does, how absolutely essential money 
for administration is. 

/ He has given plenty himself for “Building 
Stones” and memorials and quotas, and in every 
other way in which money has been raised for the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, and as 
new demands come along he marches cheerfully 
forward, as he has done in this case. All hail to this 
kind of unknown layman. He preaches with his 
money. He preaches with his sagacious counsel. 
And he preaches mightily with a beautiful Christian 
spirit. 

* * 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


AST week we cited the alleged fact that eight 
million men are out of work in the United 
States. We said that it was a serious matter to 

have even one million men out of work, and that we 
ought to recognize the situation frankly and deal 
with it. Here we point out that next to ignoring the 
existence of the evil, the greatest obstacle to dealing 
with it is the theory that nothing can be done about 
it unless a perfect and complete remedy can be put into 
operation. We begin to make progress with a social 
problem the moment we recognize that more than one 
cause created the problem and more than one remedy 
is needed probably for a solution. 

We belong to those who hold that it is better for 
a man to have responsibility for his life left squarely 
on his own shoulders, and that society as a whole 
must intervene only when the burden threatens to 
prevent his development as a man. Therefore we 
do not want any Bolsheviki to control the United 
States even if they are Bolsheviki of the most en- 
lightened and unselfish kind. We need more faith 
in single steps toward solution of a problem like un- 
employment, and willingness to take such steps. 
Seven years ago a “Conference on Unemployment” 
called by the President of the United States, under 
the leadership of Herbert Hoover, took testimony 
and made specific recommendations, and not a thing 
has been done about it. 

One of these recommendations dealt with long 
range planning of public works. Both state and 
federal governments now go after labor without the 
slightest regard to times or seasons. Tens of thou- 
sands of seasonal laborers could be kept steadily at 
work if the governments would co-operate to use them 
in dull times. 

Another way of getting at it is the way of the 
“prosperity reserve.” The Jones bill now pending 
in Congress carries an appropriation of $150,000,000 
for rural post roads, flood control, river and harbor 
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work, public buildings and other public works. The 
bill provides that work under the appropriations 
should be done only when it is evident that a marked 
decrease of employment in the construction trades is 
taking place. Both the men employed would be 
cared for and thousands of other men in trades which 
produce the materials needed would be kept at work. 
The Senate Committee on Commerce will hold hear- 
ings on this bill (S. 2475) and the fact that a few 
people at least are interested in it will encourage 
law-makers to study it with care. The whole tend- 
ency when we have a hard, intricate, disagreeable 
thing to do is to shirk it. There are people interested 
in making us shirk it. What we repeat and shall 
repeat until we make it clear is the fact that in an 
especial sense we are our brothers’ keepers in this 
matter. 

We must keep .open the door to employment. 
Perhaps the way eventually must be some form of 
unemployment insurance. If not, then show us the 
way. But the way must be found. Any man willing 
to work must have his chance to work. Work is ina 
category with air and sunlight. Without work we die 
spiritually. And without work some of us die physi- 
cally. 

We have not become excited over two or three 
million men out of work in England or Germany— 
more shame to us—but eight or even four or even one 
million out of work in the United States calls for 
action. And the action we mean is not a dole. It 
is the action which wise, unselfish men may advise. 

* * 


SHODDY* 
UST what is shoddy and is there any of it in the 
church? 

A new novel which is creating a stir is called 
“Shoddy,” and the principal characters are a bishop 
and a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The author is a Methodist minister and editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, a Methodist weekly 
published in Chicago. We may say in passing that 
it is a gripping story and just as interesting to Pres- 
byterians and to Universalists as to Methodists. 

Just how a man who produces as good a paper 
as the Northwestern Christian Advocate can find time 
to write a novel (and not his first book either) we do 
not know. Every man connected with religious 
journalism knows that there is nothing shoddy about 
Dan Brearley Brummitt, the author of “Shoddy.” 
“Shoddy” is a mirror which Dr. Brummitt holds up 
to Methodism. In it he hopes to make the average 
Methodist see what the official system of the church 
does to the officers themselves as well as to many of 
the rank and file. 

Bartelmy Bonafede, the shoddy bishop, “‘is not 
a typical bishop,’’ Dr. Brummitt writes. He is a 
typical functionary, executive, official, administrator, 
what you will, in contrast to the apostolic prophetic 
breed, not in the episcopacy alone but all through the 
church. 

Bonafede cheats to get ahead. Intellectually he 

*“Shoddy.’’ By. Dan Brummitt. Willett, Clark & Colby, 
Chicago. Price $2.00. 


struts in borrowed plumage. He gets a reputation 
for courage, but the discerning note that he never 
commits himself so far in a dangerous undertaking 
that he can not back out. Eventually he realizes 
what he has done and collapses in the midst of a 
baccalaureate address. That is the only unnatural 
thing about the book—and we retract the word un- 
natural when we realize the infinite. variety there is 
in human beings. All we can say is that to us it seems 
more likely that a man who has fooled himself and 
fooled other people as constantly as Bishop Bonafede 
would die believing that the world and the Methodist 
Church needed his type of “judiciousness.”’ 

It is not for us to say what the Methodist sys- 
tem does to Methodists. Some of the noblest figures 
in Christian history have been Methodists. Dr. 
Brummitt gives us one of them in Peter Middleton. 

If there is anything in Methodism, as Dr. Brum- 
mitt intimates, which unconsciously is making “prod- 
ucts” or victims of a machine out of the operators— 
attesting in short the truth of Calvinism instead’ of 
good old Methodist Arminianism—the Methodist 
Church will have to modify it. 

With the Methodist General Conference ap- 
proaching, and the question of the episcopacy up for 
discussion, all Methodists will want to read this 
contribution in the form of fiction to the discussion. 

The powerful story will make many of us who 
are not Methodists ask ourselves how much shoddy 
we are using. The editor is one man who does not 
have to confess his grabbing up a handful occasionally, 
for he can not hide it. ; 

It also makes us wonder what our jobs are doing 
to us. Not officials only are official-minded. And 
not all real officials are official-minded. 

“Elmer Gantry” left us absolutely cold. It was 
a caricature. ‘‘Shoddy” gets hold of us—or some 
of us. But for the grace of God we might be Bar- 
telmy, or the world might see how much of him we 
have in us. 

* * 


SHIPMENT OF STONE FOR THE CHURCH 


OLLOWING the “Building Stone” message two 
other messages have gone out to the churches 
in behalf of the Universalist National Memorial 

Church—one a picture of the church as it would look 
half finished, the other ‘‘The Builders Book of 
Memory,” showing how the names of people who buy 
“Building Stones” will be recorded. 

Most effective of all in our opinion is the pam- 
phlet “More Questions Answered.” For example, 
“What progress has been made?” And the answer 
is: A commanding site worth one hundred thousand 
dollars paid for, the settlement of an outstanding 
man as preacher, plans and specifications ready and 
the money needed two-thirds raised. 

A little pushing now by everybody will push this 
project over the line and give us the goal. This 


“Building Stone” plan has possibilities in it far greater 


than we realized when the idea was suggested. Ship 
the stone in for the church. Let it come from the 
sandstone or limestone, the granite or the marble, 
sections. Let it come from places where stone never 
has been quarried before. ; 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XLVII. 


Easter Sunday in New York 


Johannes 


self as I entered the wash room at 6 a. m. 
Black and brown shoes, of men, women and 
ms children, were all over the place. He was 
Polskie away vigorously. It was about the last 
place that I would look for an Easter message. But 
here it was. Seeing I was interested he continued: 
“Down in South Carolina in my school, all the girls 
got together Easter morning and sang that piece, 
‘He rose. He rose.” ‘What school?’ I asked. 
“Under the Baptist Board,” he replied. “Seems like 
I never can forget it. Easter is one day I go to church 
no matter how tired I am. Church will be packed, 
but my wife will have my things all laid out when I 
get home at half past nine.” 

This was the beginning of a day of real Easter 
feeling. As I shoved up the shade I saw to my sur- 
prise that the threatened rain had been shunted off 
and that the sun shone and the sky was blue. I was 
up early, partly from habit but partly because I 
wanted to go to the Easter Dawn Service at Colum- 
bia University, which I had seen advertised in the 
New York Times. In the Grand Central Station by 
6.20 a. m., breakfast over by 6.40, I was in the Sub- 
way and at Columbia University, 116th Street near 
Broadway, at 7.20. I took a little longer by stray- 
ing into a West Side Subway which turned into an 
East Side Subway at 103d Street just before I wanted 
to get out. One must watch his step in New York. 

It was a beautiful sight. There is no place of 
such quiet dignity in New York as the steps of the 
library at Columbia. Just in front of the statue of 
Alma Mater by Daniel Chester French a small plat- 
form and pulpit had been built. In front and back of 
the platform several hundred people stood, a few sit- 
ting high up on the parapets of walls overlooking the 
scene. 

The sun was on the side, just warm enough to 
be delightful, the air was soft and fresh, the fleecy 
white clouds of night little by little were disappear- 
ing, so that when the service ended there was a deep 
blue cloudless sky. 

Dr. Henry Howard, senior minister of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, was preaching when I 
arrived. He is one of the long line of distinguished 
English preachers this church has had—surprisingly 
old to make such a change in these days of young 
men, surprisingly vigorous, a large, distinguished 
looking man with white mustache and beard trimmed 
as James G. Blaine wore his. I went up close to him 
after service to see what he looked like, and if face is 
any index he is a kind, fine, honorable Christian 
gentleman. 

The first words I heard were significant: ‘““We 
must get from argument to appropriation, from reciting 
creeds to putting creeds into force in our lives, from 
snooping around to detect heresies to uniting against 
the real foes of the church. The sooner we do these 
things the sooner we shall reach the heights. What we 


want to-day is to have the church build up its claim 
to the support of people not on the achievements of 
the past but by achievements of to-day.” 

And another significant sentence was: ““The 
church did not create the doctrine of the resurrection. 
The doctrine of the resurrection created the church.” 

The heart of his message was: “Paul did not 
point out a future life to put us out of sympathy with 
this life, but to send us with power to the duties of 
this life. “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, inasmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.’ ”’ 

“Teach men that they will die like dogs,” said 
the preacher, “and soon they will set themselves to 
live like dogs.”’ I knew what he meant, but we dog 
lovers are getting ready to form a new society to 
prevent Rover and Fido and Sport and Bob and Judy 
from being used in that way. “Clean as a hound’s 
tooth” is a better simile. 

Nothing in the sermon about our duty to live 
good lives even if there is no God. There was no hint 
or suggestion that there might not be a God or another 
life beyond this. It was a cheery service—a broad, 
forceful, intelligent man speaking, the youngest 
congregation I have seen outside a college chapel, a 
company of people fully in the spirit of the occasion, 
an atmosphere a bit wistful and yearning, people 
hopeful if not sure, a preacher who strengthened faith. 

The New York Federation of Churches arranged 
the service. The Rev. Theodore F. Savage presided, 
the Rev. Millard L. Robinson led the devotions. The 
Aida Brass Quartette and Arthur Billings Hunt 
helped with the music. A good woman, name not 
announced, paid all the expense of this service and 
the expense of all the noonday Lenten services of the 
Federation. The Boy Scouts, it was announced, 
would circulate collection boxes as the people went 
away, but they did not show up, and one lone woman 
collected a few quarters. 

Back of the preacher and reinforcing his message 
rose the beautiful library building of the college, it- 
self a witness to the faith that life is worth living and 
man himself more than mere dust. The inscription 
reads: 

Kings College Founded in the Province of New 

York by Royal Charter in the Reign of George the 

Second. Perpetuated as Columbia College by the 

People of the State of New York when They Became 
Free and Independent. Maintained from Generation 
to Generation for the Advancement of the Public Good 
and the Glory of Almighty God. 

1754 1897 


”? 


The Battle Hymn of the Republic sung as a solo 
with the congregation joining in the chorus, “The 
heavens are declaring,’’ Beethoven, rendered by the 
quartette, and the noble old hymn, “Faith of our 
Fathers, living still,” followed by the benedictio n, 
brought the service to a close. 
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Pullman porter to Presbyterian preacher and an 
open air cathedral. Both conveyed the Easter mes- 
sage. 

At 11 o’clock I started for the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Universalist, where I began my work 
as a minister in 1898. It was twenty-seven years 
since I had seen that wonderfully beautiful chancel 
on Easter Day. 

At Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, I 
spied a yellow cab with the top down and hailed it 
for a drive up Fifth Avenue and through Central 
Park. The Easter promenade had begun. At 50th 
Street photographers were snapping pictures of the 
crowd massed on the steps of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
waiting to get in. At 53d there was an equally im- 
pressive jam in front of fashionable St. Thomas’s 
Episcopal Church. People were rapidly filing into 
the Collegiate Reformed Church at 48th Street and 
into the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian at 55th Street, 
but there was no crowd outside. 

The cabby was in genial Easter mood and dis- 
coursed of the Knights of Columbus, to which he 
belonged, and of the great speech Rabbi Stephen 8. 
Wise recently made before them. — 

In Central Park there were tiny leaves on the 
willows and on some of the bushes. Thousands were 
walking, boating, watching the deer and bison, and 
enjoying the sunshine. 

Without being seen, I slipped into the gallery of 
the Divine Paternity and watched the people come 
in. The Easter congregation reached 400 or perhaps 
500 people, the largest in some time. The service was 
beautiful, the music inspiring, the sermon calm, clear, 
and pitched high. The Rey. Charles Francis Potter, 
who began work here last October, is as different 
from his predecessor, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, as Hall 
was from Eaton and Eaton from Chapin. He is the 
quiet, thoughtful type, but he has a clear voice and 
knows how to use it. Without any effort he made 
me hear perfectly although I was in the distant gal- 
lery. His scripture lesson from the Apocrypha and 
from George Eliot’s ‘Choir Invisible’ hinted at be- 
lief only in an immortality of influence, but his sermon 
was a positive declaration of belief in personal immor- 
tality. 

“The argument for immortality from the stand- 
point of personality,” he said, ‘‘proceeds from self- 
recognition or self-consciousness, self-direction or 
free will, self-expression or self-giving. One who 
recognizes himself as a self does not care to face ex- 
tinction. The individual knows by certain intuitive 
perceptions that he is too valuable, too wonderful, to 
be blotted out. A self-recognizing being is a God in 
embryo. 

“The fact that we have the power of self direc- 
tion, that we can overcome certain limitations of 
matter, suggests that at last we may succeed in getting 
along without matter. Successive territories con- 
quered by the human spirit in the long march of the 
ages thrill us with large possibilities. Contrary to 
the opinion of 95 per cent of Christians, I believe you 
have to win your immortality. The reason Chris- 
tianity has been so weak is that too many alleged 
Christians have been content to hide themselves in a 
Rock of Ages cleft for them by some one else. 


“You can have God’s strength only as you put 
forth your own. Every conscious man has a bit of 
God in him, said Jesus, and if he will fan that spark 
of the divine it will burst into flame and he will know 
that he is immortal and other people will know it 
too. We are the highest in personality when we live 
and give unstintedly.” 

Mr. Potter unmistakably loves poetry and he 
quotes it with true feeling and makes it illustrate 
aptly. It suggested to some of us that perhaps he is 
much more of a mystic than we have realized or than 
he himself realizes. 

Very effectively at the time of the notices he 
expressed the trustees’ request for an offering of 
$15,000. ‘This church is attempting the task,” he 
said, “of being a liberal and modern church and at 
the same time keeping up a beautiful service. It is 
expensive. If you figure interest on our investment 
here, it costs us a thousand dollars a week to run 
this church. Too many people want the comforts 
of religion without assuming its responsibilities. We 
ask you all to help us. You men who come once a 
year and put one to five dollars on the plate, to-day 
put in for the Sundays you have missed.”’ 

With the sum on the gallery, the flowers and palms 
in the chancel, the church was more beautiful than 
ever. 

Almost all of the people of Easter, 1899, the 
first Easter in this church building, have gone. Here 
and there are families or individuals left. Some of 
the boys and girls of that day have grown up into the 
church. Some of the young and middle-aged men 
still carry on. But a church is a tradition, a host of 
memories, a history of achievement, as well as an 
organization with a rapidly shifting membership. 
It is a spiritual evolution which never can break com- 
pletely with its origins. 

With striking differences in the people, in the 
preacher, in the choir, in the service, I could see the 
Church of the Divine Paternity as it was the day the 
society moved into this beautiful structure, October 
2, 1898, and as it was packed to the doors on Haster 
Sunday, 1899. 

Our people must help Potter with this great task. 
Those of us who knew Newton best, or Hall best, or 
Charles H. Eaton best, or who cherish the tradition 
of Chapin, must come in with those who know Potter 
better than any of these others, and help. With the 
kind of board he has backing him, he ought to make 
it a place of commanding influence in New York. 
Universalists from all over the country love to go 
there. I saw some of the Rhode Island Universalists 
and the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle of Boston in the 
congregation. 

On the bulletin of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity I read the announcement that Dr. Arthur 
W. Grose of All Souls Church, Brooklyn, would 
preach at the Chapin Home, Jamaica, L.I.,on Easter 
at 8.80, and celebrate holy communion. It seemed 
like a good chance to hear an old friend, visit an in- 
teresting institution and close a good day. 

Universalists visiting in New York ought to 
realize that a forty-cent fare, a twenty-minute run 
from the Pennsylvania Station and a thirty or forty- 
cent taxi fare will put one at the door of one of the 
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most beautiful and useful institutions ever created 
by Universalist Christianity. In the old days in 
New York, when the Home was on 64th St., I used to 
preach there often. Since it went out to Long Island 
years ago I have not seen it. The people who have 
been saying it was beautiful have understated it. 
It stands on high ground and looks to the ocean both 
ways. The architect made a marvelously perfect 
place from a standpoint of comfort and beauty. There 
is no chapel in the denomination more reverent or 
lovely. The general rooms are stripped bare of 
institutionalism and filled full of cheery comfort. And 
there are spacious grounds with trees and shrubs, 
sky in all directions, far views, a rapidly developing 
city all around. 

Dr. Grose reported one of the greatest Easters in 
the history of All Souls, Brooklyn. His message, 
which we can not describe here, was based on the 
text, “‘We also shall bear the image of the heavenly.” 
The tender and direct words at the communion table 
seemed to reach all the old folks. Since I first knew 


the Home in 1898 James B. Knapp has been there, 
and I was glad to see him and Erwin R. McLaughlin 
serving as deacons. 

The Metropolitan District Universalist Y. P. 
C. U. runs these Sunday services at the Home, as 


they have for years, and Miss Emma J. Webb, chair- 


man of the committee in charge, is at the Home almost 
every Sunday, looking after details and singing in 
the choir. 

The first thing one sees on entering and the last 
thing on departing is a portrait of E. H. Chapin. 
Near by in the office there hangs an old oil painting. 
Both convey the impression of his great strength. The 
Home itself bears witness to his compassion, his 
interest in the helpless, his hope for all. 

The Chapin Home means Chapin, and all who 
have toiled with him, reincarnated and working 
through the years for men and women. The exist- 
ence of the Home, testifying to compassion and faith 
in human hearts, preached the greatest sermon on a 
day of great Easter messages. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXV. Gift-Bringers to God 
Elbert W. Whippen 


HE underlying spirit of what I should like to 
say on this important subject is to be found 
in St. John 15 : 6—“‘If any one abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 

withered.” 

Christianity and religion in general are much 
bigger factors in life than is generally recognized. 
To be sure one can drift through life without them, 
the more easily if one has money or unusual capacities 
of some kind or other, but it is an exceedingly hazardous 
risk both for this life and for the life to come. 

The idea that religion and Christianity are in- 
cidental to life, and so can be attended to at one’s 
pleasure, or that they are very simple and require 
little thought, is quite superficial, and results in a 
poverty of personality and a degradation of life that 
is to be deplored. 

Dr. George A. Gordon, who has recently retired 
after more than forty years’ ministry in Boston, writes 
in one of his books: ‘“‘What men most need for a happy 
life is a cause worthy of their supreme devotion.” If, 
as he intimates, Christianity is that which gives 
happiness of the best kind, then it is that to which 
men should give their fullest possible attention. 

The incident is reported of Origen, the great 
Alexandrian scholar and saint of the third century, 
that once in his preaching he mentioned the name of 
God. He stopped. Then he burst out: “Who am I, 
that I should take Thy Name upon my lips!’ This 
was followed by a veritable flood of tears. If we but 
remember as one of life’s deepest truths that for all we 
bring to God, any one of us, He gives to us infinitely 
more, then we shall begin to develop a proper attitude 
toward God and toward life. 

This general thesis has its peculiar application 
in our time to the various sects of the Christian Church. 

Surely an epoch-making event has occurred in 


our day in the great Conference on Faith and Order 
at Lausanne last summer, in which 425 representatives 
of 275,000,000 Christian people met to discuss their 
religious differences and agreements. It was the 
most comprehensive gathering of Christian leaders 
in many, many centuries, and augurs for closer re- 
lationships in the next century of immense import to 
the world. 

Dr. Karl Reiland, of St. George Episcopal Church 
in New York City, made the statement in a radio 
sermon recently, that none of the several reasons 
which kept these religious leaders from participating 
in the Lord’s Supper and from genuine Christian 
unity, was important as a principle of Jesus. It is 
encouraging if this is so, because it suggests a quicker 
settlement of differences of viewpoint and a quicker 
organic unity. 

There is, however, a matter which some of those 
who desire unity, and I fear Dr. Reiland with them, 
fail to understand, and that is that unity will never 
be acceptable to the majority of Christians on the 
basis of the lowest common denominator. It is re- 
ported that in a conference of representatives of 
three sects of which our own was one, one of our rep- 
resentatives was asked what he was willing to give 
up in the interest of unity. His answer was: ‘Nothing!’ 
That is the present sentiment also of the Greek Or- 
thodox, as well as the Lutheran, the Presbyterian, the 
Congregationalist. Each knows that his church has 
brought gifts of great worth to Christianity. Each is 
anxious to conserve the values which have been main- 
tained. 

This brings to our notice a matter which liberals 
of all sorts are quite liable to overlook: the principle 
that true progress is never made at the cost of es- 
sentials.. The function of Orthodoxy in every branch 
of life isto protect essentials. To be sure this often 
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leads Orthodoxy to become rigid and narrow, and to 
force breaches and new sects. It is difficult for the 
Orthodox Christian Church to find adequate room for 
progress. On.the other hand it is an unwise student 
who does not see that Orthodoxy conserves the rich 
achievements of the past, and stands generally for 
profundity of religion. 

Just as in social life unconventional breaks with 
the past are often cute and momentarily attractive, 
make some contribution of permanent value, and then 
yield themselves to the main stream of life which 
flows on much the same though to an extent influenced, 
sometimes to be sure greatly influenced, by the new 
idea; so is it in religion that a reforming group is wise 
if it sees that it is still a part of a greater, sometimes 
sluggish, though permanent movement. 

We find this in social custom. It is to be ex- 
pected that longer skirts and longer hair will return 
to use when the momentary desire for freedom and 
ease give place again on the part of women to the 
more permanent and much deeper desire to be truly 
attractive and alluring. It does not mean that present 
fads will leave no impression, but that the impres- 
sion will be slight in comparison with the permanent 
elements in dress. 

The difficulty of any movement to make a clean 
break with the past is due to the fact that the world is 
built essentially on conservative lines, and is always 
dependent on the deep insights of the past as well as 
on the cleverness and discoveries of the future. 

The outburst of the liberal churches in Chris- 
tianity is governed by this profound truth. I would 
not minimize the contributions of liberal Christianity. 
I believe there is an element of permanence in them. 
Our fathers in the church were gift-bringers to God, 
to help illuminate His people. 

But on the whole it has been a spasmodic out- 
burst, far weightier on its destructive than on its con- 
structive side, and has been dominated especially in 
recent years by the quite superficial expectation that 
all the other churches should and would close up and 
flock to ours. This is utterly unlikely, and not only 
is this unlikely, but it is imminent that, unless liberal 
Christianity recognizes that this is a shallow expecta- 
tion, this branch of the Church of Christ will break 
off, wither, and die. 

I do not wish to be in any sense a pessimist, and 
I know our people will do as they please about it, 
but it is the business of some of us to point out that 
unless the liberal churches and the liberal Christian 
people wake up and that very soon, they are going to 
lose their birthright.- It may be true that two preach- 
ing services on Sunday, attendance in an adult Bible 
class, and a prayer meeting, are too large a program 
for the week. But it is even truer that the ease and 
comparative indifference with which liberal Chris- 
tians treat religion is simply killing the churches, and 
having its effect upon strength and depth of person- 
ality, as well as leaving them liable to the condemna- 
tion of God Himself. 

Nor is it at this point alone that liberal Chris- 
tianity stands condemned before the bar of history on 
religious grounds. Even on its own ground, the 
ground of religious insight, liberal Christianity is open 
to attack by the older Christianity. 


(a) Take for example the idea of the Trinity. 
The history of this idea would make an interesting 
and romantic study. Don’t let us think we can really 
dismiss it with a smile. The idea of the Trinity in 
fact represents one of the profoundest and most im- 
portant Christian insights, and one which is likely 
therefore to hold the stage as long as the Christian 
religion lasts. While it was not enunciated by Jesus 
himself, it was expressed by the early-Christians, who 
quickly grasped its human significance. It is true 
that Channing and early liberals had an issue, be- 
cause the interpretation of the idea was faulty in 
their time. But it is significant that Dr. Frederick 
Hedge, one of the most learned Unitarians of the 
second generation and a man who had studied five 
years in Germany, as well as James Martineau, the 
greatest of English Unitarians, and others, including 
the late Dr. Wicksteed of England, acknowledged that 
the idea of the Trinity stood for an essential fact in 
the Christian experience. It is then of lasting im- 
portance that the ancient, medieval, and modern 
churches have stood staunchly for the idea, in spite 
of often faulty philosophical interpretation, because 
it stands for the idea that God is such a super-per- 
sonality that He not only was the Creator, but also 
appeared in human life, and is ever exerting His life 
in our world. The Trinity thus helps to make God 
more real to men, and it is to be observed through 
history that where this conception has been neglected 
or misconstrued life has become more superficial 
and in time the group renouncing it has disappeared. 

(b) Or take the idea of the creed, or dogma. The 
attitude of many liberal Christians is that the creed 
is a totally harmful element in religious life. Why 
have a creed? Jesus had no creed. It is therefore 
important for us to remind ourselves that the creed 
of dogma need not be a formal deadening influence, 
but may become a life-giving factor in religious life. 
To be sure Channing and the early liberals had an 
issue before them because the creeds and dogmas had 
come to be mistreated, formalistic, and crassly re- 
strictive. On the other hand the creeds have been 
exceptionally effective through history in helping 
Christians to get deeper insights into the religion of 
Jesus, and to protect the church from being taken 
possession of by destroying influences. Dr. Hedge 
has strong words to say about this matter in his 
book, “Reason in Religion,” emphasizing: the im- 
portance of a body of doctrine and pointing out the 
danger of too great freedom. Without some such 
stabilizing element, “‘it is easy to see that Christianity, 
as a form of faith, would soon become extinct, over- 
laid with the speculations of all who incline to specu- 
late, with the visions of all who are given to dream.” 
One can not but think of the Humanist group in this 
connection. 

There is much need to remember this insight 
to-day, and to note this further warning of this 
thorough scholar: ‘“‘Men may rail as they please at the 
letter, and disparage what is outward in religion, but 
those churches are the strongest that have most of it; 
strongest not only in the way of efficient action and 
ecclesiastical power, but strongest in spiritual vitality. 
Out of them have come the sublimest examples of 
spiritual life; while those churches which have thought 
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meanly of the letter, and sought to dispense with it, 
have languished and died.’ 

(c) Or take the idea of salvation. This is a place 
where Orthodox Protestantism makes its most de- 
termined stand. It asserts that the individual can 
reach his own fullest and freest expression only as he 
finds God, and is helped by God’s free love and guid- 
ance; and especially that society can be saved from 
war, industrial oppression, and general decadence 
only as this principle operates. Channing, in spite of 
his opposition to the too degrading view of human 
nature, saw this truth in the older religion. 

It is rather shocking to the student to find that 
Roman’ Catholicism and modern Christian liberals 
stand on fundamentally the same ground in this im- 
portant matter, though theoretically Catholicism 
has in the background the Protestant principle. 
Popular Catholicism is built on the idea that man is 
saved by penances and the sacramental acts—salva- 
tion by works. And modern liberals say a man is 
saved by character which he develops humself—salva- 
tion by works again. Orthodox Protestantism still 
insists on salvation by faith. The question is not, 
however, as to whom we have for company. The 
question is as to what is true in this world; and it 
appears to be the testimony of Jesus as well as of Paul 
and many other notable Christians that the position 
of Orthodox Protestantism is correct. The significance 
is that deeper and richer personality is the consequence. 

The reason, then, why the older churches have 
kept to their steadfast devotion to and study of the 
New Testament, and have clung to these older ideas, 
and have refused to abandon their churches to burst 
the walls of liberal churches, is not because they are 
stubborn or utterly narrow. They have sometimes 
been stubborn and narrow, to be sure. But it is really 
because of a deeper reason; because these conditions 
have been helps to profounder and richer lives, freer 
from the sin of pride, and from shallowness, and 
especially from impotence. 

The issue before liberalism to-day is not that of 


fighting for its idea of liberty. The issue is not that 
of waiting for the rest of Christianity to burst our 
walls. The issue is whether we are going to cut our- 
selves off from the vine, refuse to understand the 
treasures of traditional Christianity, and as a result 
become shallow and conceited and lazy and sterile. 

If we see this, I believe we should see why it 
can not be easy for Protestantism or for Christianity 
to merge quickly. It is not ever to be done by sweep- 
ing off the religious map such perplexing questions 
as the Trinity, dogma, ideas of salvation, of evil, of 
the sacraments, etc. It is to be done only as we get 
deep enough down to see the human values involved 
in these elements of historic Christianity. 

And this means that the Christian Church must 
be even profounder than it is now. Superficiality is 
the curse of our time, nowhere more than in religion. 

Liberal Christianity is now being recognized by 
the older churches not simply because of appreciation, 
but partly, more than we may realize, because of a 
generous Christian spirit on the part of other people. 
They see our plight and are eager to help us save 
ourselves. But eventually liberal Christianity will 
be judged on its merits. If it is unworthy as a branch 
of Christianity, if it does not abide in Jesus its founder, 
it will be cut off and will wither away. Nature is im- 
partial. And the generosity of Orthodoxy will never 
save a branch that is dead. 

But liberal Christianity need not die! This con- 
fidence is the apology for this lengthy dissertation. 
It need not die! It has been an honorable gift-bringer 
to God. If its people will see that religion and Chris- 
tianity especially are not matters to be treated lightly 
and superficially, that church history has valuable 
lessons, that another organization or another institu- 
tion is not the real need of the present, that the purpose 
of studying the other sects should be not to condemn 
but to understand their insights; in short, if liberal 
Christianity goes with its gifts to lay them at the foot 
of the Cross, then it may well share the ever closer 
fellowship in To-morrow’s Church. 


A Desert Pilgrimage--III 


Helen Henry 


GA, iouna down from the wooded ridge we 
found the road reaching out for miles be- 
G tween veritable hedges of flowers, chief 
13x among them being the bee-plant and its 
a less beautiful cousin with horrid name. The 
former is a lovely thing, a smooth, branching stem 
often as much as eight feet high, bearing feathery 
clusters of delicate lilac-tinted flowers whose thread- 
like flower-stalks and exceedingly long stamens and 
pistil impart a lacy aspect. Closely resembling the 
bee-plant and quite like the mustard of Southern 
California, is the bee-plant’s kinsman and close 
companion, known to the natives of the region as 
“stinkweed.”’ But its loveliness of form and warm 
shade of bright golden yellow give to it a beauty that 
far outweighs its slightly unpleasant odor. I hope 
its botanical name is more in keeping with its charm. 
Beyond these hedgerows that lined the roadside and 
mingling with the sage was the rabbit-brush, squat 


little tufts of bushes bearing countless tiny yellow 
blossoms. All three of these plants seemed uninviting 
to stock that grazed on those endless acres. 

We were in the Kaibab Indian Reservation, and 
ahead of us, in the midst of this flower garden, was a 
patch of green trees that mark the location of Pipe 
Spring, which pours out an abundance of the finest 
pure water between Hurricane, Utah, and Freedonia, 
Arizona, a distance of sixty-two miles. We found 
the water delightfully cool and refreshing, as it pours 
forth in considerable volume and flows into an arti- 
ficial pool surrounded by cottonwoods, poplars, and 
locusts. Many travelers pause here to rest. We 
had an excellent lunch of home-grown, home-cooked 
food, and spent a pleasant hour garnering the history 
of the place. 

The spot is famous in Utah and Arizona history. 
It was first settled in 1863 and was purchased later 
by Brigham Young, president of the Mormon Church, 
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and made ranch headquarters for the ranger in charge 
of a herd of cattle belonging to the church. It was 
on the old emigrant route. At first a long building of 
adobe bricks, consisting of three rooms with a fire- 
place at each end and a roof of cedar poles and adobe, 
was built; but when in 1870 two men were killed by 
Indians a fort was erected. The two stone buildings 
of the fort, with loopholes in their outer walls, are 
still standing. It was in one of these that we ate our 
lunch, prepared and served by a neat and affable 
Mormon lady of whose family the government re- 
cently purchased the relic to make of it a National 
Monument. The fort is being repaired and it is 
planned to restore the walls and gates that formerly 
connected the buildings. 

East of Pipe Spring mudholes from a recent 
rain caused us not a little uneasiness, but all were 
safely negotiated and eighteen miles of bad road put 
behind us when we entered Freedonia, the only settle- 
ment in Arizona north of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. The road leads southeast from here, over 
gently rolling mesas, to the Kaibab Forest. At one 
time we counted nine different thunderstorms on the 
horizon, and as we began to climb several of them 
drew together as if in evil council. Soon we received 
the benefit of their combined forces, for the heavens 
opened and we were in the midst of a downpour with 
scant warning to haul our bedding rolls inside. We 
_drove; no shelter other than our own automobile 
tops was available, so we might as well be moving. 
We were disappointed, for we had hoped for a fine 
view. On either hand, as through a shimmering cur- 
tain of silver, we caught glimpses of loveliness. The 
sage gave way to juniper, the juniper to spruce and 
fir. We were in the far-famed Kaibab National 
Forest, where something over a billion and a half 
feet of lumber is being grown for future needs. 

As we climbed higher the rain lessened and we 
drank in the loveliness about us. At every hand were 
young, vigorous trees, tapering firs and sturdy yellow 
pines, graceful white pines and lovely spruces. The 
beautiful blue spruce was not uncommon, and scat- 
tered through this forest of evergreens, at the higher 
altitudes, were thousands of quaking aspens, their 
silvery green or gray-white trunks gleaming almost 
with the whiteness of birches against the darkness of 
their neighbors. Whole avenues were formed of them, 
and now and then they made a fairy ring in some 
secluded little glade. Through this natural park we 
drove for about fifty miles over a generally excellent 
road of scarcely perceptible grades. Indeed, the 
name Kaibab means, in Indian, “the mountain lying 
down.” How excited we were when we saw our first 
deer, a beautiful buck stepping daintily and leisurely 
across the road. We had to slow our pace, as he 
seemed to have no fear. Other deer appeared, in 
twos and threes, sometimes a dozen or more. A few 
dashed off precipitately, but most of them seemed 
scarcely curious. We fell to counting them and had 
numbered one hundred and seven when we reached 
V. T. Park, where we had elected to spend the night. 
The Perins, who were ahead much of the way, saw a 
few more. 

Night was fast approaching and we were damp 
and cold when we climbed out, so the prospect of 


warmth and shelter was most welcome. The accom- 
modations were crude, but the beds were clean and 
soft, hot water was available though not on tap, and 
a sound roof was over us. We spent the evening in 
the recreation hall with the genial Mormon pro- 
prietors, Mr. and Mrs. Rust, and their guests. In 
the assemblage was a Professor Bell from my own 
college who, with his wife and family, had been auto- 
camping for some seven weeks. How small this 
world is! us 

We got an early start next morning despite 
threatening rain and headed south and westward for 
Point Sublime on the North Rim of the Grand Can- 
yon. The day was Sunday, but time was precious 
and it, too, must be used for sight-seeing. I feel that 
few Sundays have been better spént by me. 

Few people travel the Point Sublime road. It 
is steep, narrow and rocky, but it is worth all the wear 
on car and tires and backbones. Even more lovely 
than the day before—evergreens and aspens, tiny 
grassy glades, deer startled from their feeding, a 
coyote bounding into the timber—and the road _ but 
two grass-grown wheel tracks twisting in and out 
among the trees. We were in the home of the white- 
tailed squirrel, found no other place in the world out- 
side of the Kaibab Forest, and we searched continually 
for a flash of the tail of the shy little rodent. But 
none of us saw one—unless, perchance, I did. I was 
looking idly at a group of trees surrounding a stump 
and suddenly seemed vaguely conscious that there 
had been a whiteness where now was only an old brown 
stump. 

Winding through this forest I at length noticed a 
blueness beyond the trees at my left—the blueness of 
great space and distance—and suddenly zt was there. 
It was merely a lateral canyon, comparatively shal- 
low, with its sides half-clothed in a green fuzz that 
must be trees. Far at the other end, away in the 
blueness, ran the Grand Canyon, but the indescribable 
beauty and majesty and immensity of this lateral 
left me speechless. I merely stood and gazed and 
gazed and gazed 

At last they called me from my trance and we 
moved on, through friendly trees and reassuring little 
glades that gave no hint of the terrific thing so near at 
hand. We began to get glimpses of the big canyon, 
whose awfulness was still concealed by intervening 
foliage. Finally, driving out on to a promontory and 
parking our cars, we walked forward to the Rim and 
looked, shudderingly. Before us, on either side, be- 
low—everywhere but above and directly behind— 
lay the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. I can not 
begin to describe it—you must see it to realize the 
awfulness, the immensity, the emptiness of space. 
I had heard of it through eye-witnesses—among them 
my own parents—had read of it, seen pictures of it, 
but had failed to realize it. Perhaps I have become 
calloused through viewing too many natural wonders, 
perhaps Westerners are too prone to describe every- 
thing, leaving nothing for one to discover for himself— 
at any rate, I have often found that wonderful things 
failed to come up to my expectations. But I was not 
disappointed in the Grand Canyon. It was beyond 
the utmost bounds of my imaginings. Far, far more 
than a mile below us, in the black Archaean rock, 
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wound the perpetrator of this mighty thing—the 
river, gleaming like a tiny ribbon of silver, its turbid 
ugliness hidden beneath its reflecting surface—and 
above rose, step upon step, in colors of a Roman 
sash, the huge plateaus and tablelands of the Colo- 
rado’s Canyon. 

The thing was too awful to be beautiful, and it 
was with but slight regret that we returned to the 
spot where we had stood above the lateral canyon. 
Here, where the canyon seemed more friendly, we ate 
lunch, of which the main course was a huge melon, 
part casaba and part cantaloupe, which we had pur- 
chased just out of Mesquite two days before. Such 
a melon—it fairly dissolved on our tongues. Never 
again do we expect to taste such perfection. 

A thunderstorm was impending, but the Perins 
felt that they must try to “make” Freedonia that 
night if possible. It seemed best to separate here in 
this wonderland—they to hurry along and we to 
linger—so a mile above V. T. Park we parted. They 
drove off into the gathering storm and we wound 
four miles through the woods to the eastward to view 
the Painted Desert. We were disappointed—inter- 
vening mists dulled the colors and hid the details, so 
we hurried back toward shelter. The storm broke 
as we sped; we paused; the rain came down in sheets, 
thunder crashed close at hand and lightning fairly 
snapped about our ears. It was soon over and we 
drove on to V. T. Park, where we spent another com- 
fortable night. 

Up again, betimes, and on our way, retracing 
our road over the “mountain lying down.’”’ We 
stopped for a few minutes while father and I scaled 
the ladder of an observation tower perhaps a hundred 
feet high and gazed down upon thousands of acres of 
waving green treetops. 

Another stop to photograph a friendly buck and 
one of an hour to extricate ourselves from the mud; 
then on again, leaving the aspens and deer behind 
and dropping down through the junipers to the sage. 
A stop at Freedonia for lunch at the Arizona Hotel, 
where we learned that Mrs. Perin and Junior had 
spent the night, then on over a treacherous muddy 
road to Kanab, Utah. On rounding a salvy shoulder 
of rock we came upon a large sedan resting upon its 
top in a hollow beside the road, and its two occupants, 
unhurt, gazing disconsolately. They had escaped 
from the trap through the door away from the bank 
down which they had rolled not five minutes before. 
Giving one of them a lift in search of a tow-car, we 
crept cautiously on to Kanab. 

Leaving here we headed northeastward up Kanab 
Canyon, a place in itself worthy of interest but its 
glory dimmed by proximity to such famous neigh- 
bors. On past patches of cultivation, through tiny 
hamlets, Mt. Carmel, Orderville, and Glendale. At 
Hidden Lake we had a delightful snuggery for a 
night’s camp, then on again in the morning to Bryce 
Canyon National Monument, arriving there about 
noon. 

Bryce is wonderful in its own way and distinctly 
different from Zion and the Grand Canyon, since it 
is almost entirely the work of wind, aided by frost, 
while the latter two are objects of water erosion. 
The approach to Bryce is spectacular; no evidence of 
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the canyon is visible until, where the road ends, the 
canyon is suddenly revealed on climbing a last steep 
slope. It is this peculiar topography which permits 
only the rain falling directly into the canyon to aid 
in its erosion, since all water falling on the rim is 
carried in the other direction. The canyon is an am- 
phitheater two miles wide by three miles long, cut a 
thousand feet into the Paunsagunt Plateau. Its 
colors are less startling than either Zion or the Grand 
Canyon, the reds being softer and the yellows more 
abundant; but it is its strange forms for which it is 
noted. Here are figures suitable to every imagination, 
which have been variously named Pan’s Pinnacle, 
Katzenjammer Kids, Temple of the Gods, Pagoda, 
Happy Family, Mutt and Jeff, ete. There is a Wall 
of Windows, a Cathedral, a Sculptors’ Hall. A 
Silent City—perfect even to spires and walls and 
gates—is visible from one spot. Another figure ap- 
parent to even the least imagination is.a striking 
image of Queen Victoria. 

We spent the afternoon here and found a note 
upon a tree-trunk addressed to “Dr. Carl F. Henry, 
care of the Cedar Tree.’”’ It was from the Perins, 
telling of their safe arrival at this point. When we 
parted they had decided to cut Bryce from their 
itinerary, but they had made such excellent time that 
they concluded they could afford the thirty-eight 
mile detour. 

We retraced our road about four miles to ‘‘Ruby’s 
Inn,” where we spent the night, then back in the 
morning for another view of Bryce. On again once 
more toward Cedar Breaks at an elevation of more 
than ten thousand feet, stopping en route at Duck 
Spring to taste the water, which wells up mysteriously 
in such quantities as to feed a good-sized stream, which 
flows a mile or so through a meadow and disappears 
as mysteriously as it came. 

Cedar Breaks we found to resemble Bryce in 
coloring, though it lacked its weird forms. We were 
not disappointed; we had been on the North Rim, 
we had found a new perfection of beauty in Zion and 
the Grand Canyon, and never quite expected any- 
thing to equal it again. 

An error in direction took us some twenty miles 
out of our way down a long, very rough road to Paro- 
wan, instead of direct to Cedar City as we had in- 
tended, but we reached the latter town at last and 
found a good hotel bed welcome to our tired bodies. 

Refreshed with sleep, we arose to the new day 
and headed south by southeast toward Anderson’s 
Ranch, whence we retraced our journey of a few days 
before. Here in Zion we would rest, drink in the 
beauties of the place, absorb its peace and receive 
its message before turning back across the desert to 
home in Pasadena. 

* * * 


How falls it, oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our Northern sky? 
At some glad moment was it Nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 
Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black, 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 
Yearning toward Heaven until its wish was heard, 
DeSire unspeakably to be a bird? 
Edgar Fawcett. 
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Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 


“God is really present in our daily life. He is 
truly known as helper and friend and guide; but He 
is really found and truly known in the measure that 
we realize that what we know of Him to-day is only 
the beginning of a larger and richer knowledge which 
is open to us as we leave the past behind us and press 
toward the better future to which He is leading us. 

“God is truly known in the present only when 
He is known as the God of the future also. However 
satisfying may have been His self-revelation in the 
past, He has still more wonderful things in store for 
those who put their trust in Him.” 


O God, with whom a thousand years are as one 
day, and who hast called us whose lives pass as a 
watch in the night unto Thy service; grant that we 
may so do our work that it may not be undone. 
Stay, we beseech Thee, the fever in our hearts, and 
help us to walk in the light of Thy eternity. 

H.S. Nash. 
Monday 

“In some of its highest forms, prayer becomes 
identical with meditation. It is not the saying of 
words to God, taking up one by one the familiar 
events and experiences of daily life—the persons one 
knows, the responsibilities one faces, the sorrows one 
has to bear—as they are transformed by the new 
context in which they are put by the purpose of God. 
So conceived, all of life may become the raw material 
of prayer, the quarry out of which come the human 
blocks which the spirit of God is to build into the 
temple that he is to inhabit.” 


Open wide the window of our spirits, O Lord, and 
fill us full of light; open wide the door of our hearts 
that we may receive and entertain Thee with all our 
powers of adoration and love. Amen. 

Christina Rossetti. 


Tuesday 


“When we contemplate the perfection of God, 
we forget our own littleness and limitation. When 
we look upon the world as He sees it, we discover a new 
beauty, the beauty of holiness. Life is still mysterious 
and many a question remains unanswered; but the 
mystery no longer appals, for behind the veil we can 
not yet penetrate we are assured God is still working 
out His holy purpose; and knowing this, we are at 
peace.” 


Almighty God, who fillest all things with Thy 
presence, we meekly beseech Thee, of Thy great love, 
to keep us near unto Thee this day; grant that in all 
our ways and doings we may remember that Thou 
seest us, and may have grace to know and perceive 
the things Thou wouldst have us do. 

Ancient Collect. 


Wednesday 
“The explanation of life’s puzzles, the solution of 
its mysteries, is a greater mystery still—the mystery 
of God. In these recurrent experiences that baffle 


even while they fascinate us, we discover another 
actor at work, one like us, yet unlike, akin, yet greater, 
in whose all-embracing purpose our conflicting pur- 
poses are taken up and reconciled, by whose reservoirs 
of power our limited strength is reinforced, in whose 
wisdom we can rest even where we can not see clearly, 
by whose righteousness we test our lives, in whose 
love we find our inspiration to sacrifice.” 


O God, our great Companion, give to us or take 
away from us whatever it please Thee to give or to . 
take away, but give to us now and forever a will like 
Thine own, that wearies not and wastes not, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

H.S. Nash. 
Thursday 

“Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

“Our Lord begins, as all the great masters of 
prayer have begun, in the mood of appreciation, or, 
as we are more accustomed to say, of reverence. 
‘Hallowed be thy name.’ First of all, we must 
realize who it is to whom we pray, the God who is at 
once our Maker and our Father, in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge, of right- 
eousness and of love; the one who knows us better 
than we know ourselves, who desires for us worthier 
things than we ourselves desire, who is more ready to 
give than we to ask. Jesus bids us realize who it is 
to whom we pray and desire that this realization may 
be shared by all God’s children everywhere. May 
Thy name be made holy, received with reverence, 
be appreciated for all the wealth of meaning that it 
contains.” 

Friday 

“Tf body and spirit are as closely related as 
modern psychology tells us they are, it is reasonable 
that the senses should make their contribution to 
worship, and if one, why not all? Eye and hand as 
well as tongue and ear should do their part. We kneel 
when we pray; not because there is anything sacro- 
sanct in kneeling, but because it is a way in which 
the spirit of devotion finds outward expression; and 
this is true of all other acts which enter into the cere- 
monial of worship.” 

Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take; 

What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower. 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear! 


Saturday 

“So Christ becomes for us the symbol of the 
forth-going and revealing God. When we would 
approach the Father aright, we take his name upon 
our lips. We clasp his hand as we reach out to the 
unseen; we use his personality to describe the reality 
we believe that we find there. When we pray to 
Christ we invoke the presence of the Christlike God. 


| 


“But Jesus not only helps us to define our idea 
of God. He presents us in his own person with an 
object calling forth our loyalty and affection. He gives 
us our picture of God, to be sure, but it is a God who 
comes to us through man.” 


O my Saviour, thou who hast loved us, make me 
to love thee; thou who hast sought us, make me to 
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seek thee; thou who, when we were lost, didst find us, 

be thou thyself the way, that we may find thee and 

be found in thee, our only hope and everlasting joy. 
The Altar of Fellowship. 


(The quotations this week are all from “The Life 
of Prayer in a World of Science,” by William Adams 
Brown.) 


The Romance of Another Pioneer 
My Early Training 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


R| WAS trained, as all people are, more by example 
Rl and environment than by precept. Precept 
is valuable, but example is invaluable. Paren- 
tal talk is a poor substitute for parental 
character. What is read in books is helpful, but what 
is read in the faces of parents, during moments of 
stress and strain, has far more influence with the young 
life. 


My early home, when measured by present stand- 
ards, was crude and barren. But any home where 
there are loving hearts and intelligent minds, how- 
ever simple the material conditions, is a good place to 
develop character. Mine was a home of domestic 
peace and serenity; no frowning faces, no angry words 
or vulgar speech, and no domestic quarrels. The daily 
routine moved smoothly: cheerful labors and no irk- 
some tasks. The spirit of good-will pervaded that 
household. As I look back upon those days, I am 
astonished at the absence of rules and punishments— 
neither coercion nor attempts at mere discipline. 

I was fortunate in having an elder brother, much 
more mature than lads of his age, a manly, chivalrous 
boy with a very strong nature. He was far more 
aggressive than I, but I can not remember that he 
ever tried to domineer over me, or pick upon me on 
account of my frailties, or rob me of my rights. He 
was never greedy or insolent. I can not recall an act 
which showed him to be selfish or cruel. He was my 
companion in sports and my defense in dangers, and 
he served me as a wise and willing teacher with both 
tools and books. 

It was a frontier home, but unusually well sup- 
plied with books and papers for that age. The col- 
lection that I remember challenges respect, though it 
may seem quite peculiar. A massive family Bible, 
which my grandfather had bought long before in 
Maine with the money that came from the sale of a 
fine yoke of oxen. Oxen then occupied among pioneers 
the place in the world’s work that an automobile does 
to-day. And he had been a pioneer even in Maine. 
How different the outlook upon life! How many 
to-day would sell their car in order to possess a Bible? 
And on Sundays, this Bible took the place of church 
and sacrament. Selected portions were freely read, 
with no sanctimonious manner and with little com- 
ment except to make the meaning clear. There was 
no effort to make its pages seem more than they are, 
no effort to justify its few statements of cruelty or 
to ridicule its cruder ideas. My father led us through 
its chapters as he would have driven cattle through a 
pasture. He apparently assumed that we would see 


its beauty, appreciate its truth, and leave untouched 
its obsolete elements, as the cattle would eat the 
grass and avoid the poisonous weed. He had faith in 
us, whether reading secular fairy tales or Biblical 
accounts of miracle. He assumed that if we were 
left free, no harm would be done. For his age, he 
was wonderfully wise. These purely human read- 
ings were, in fact, exceptionally helpful. I can not 
remember that he ever, in this connection, alluded 
to abstruse dogmas. 

The next book in size was a copy of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, which my father kept at his 
elbow while reading aloud to the family during the 
long evenings. This was the chief enjoyment of the 
home. He had a clear, rich voice with distinct enun- 
ciation, and he so much enjoyed reading himself that 
he gave pleasure to all who listened. These readings 
greatly enriched my life. Our few neighbors often 
dropped in and requested him to read to them, es- 
pecially the current newspapers. If he came across 
a word the pronunciation or meaning of which he 
did not know, he immediately looked it up in ““Web- 
ster.”” Here was invaluable education. 

The St. Paul Pioneer gave us the general news. 
Bonner’s New York Ledger was welcome because in 
it were published the stories of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— 
my mother’s cousin—then the most widely read of 
any American writer of fiction, an author of great 
dramatic power with a genius for creating plots. He 
is now forgotten, but his “Gun-maker of Moscow’”’ 
outranks many of the popular novels of to-day, and 
his stories were pure. The Christian Freeman was 
an interesting visitor. It was published in Boston 
by an eminent Universalist divine, the Rev. Dr. Syl- 
vanus Cobb, my mother’s uncle and father of the story 
writer. He was a powerful advocate of temperance, 
woman’s rights, and the abolition of slavery. In this 
way I was early imbued with these reform principles. 
My father was not an abolitionist, though a great 
admirer of Theodore Parker and Wendell Phillips, 
whose praises were always in my ears. When in 
Boston in earlier days, he heard them speak as often 
as possible. My father always remained an anti- 
slavery Democrat, but he was very patriotic during 
the Civil War. Dr. Cobb reprinted in his admirable 
paper much of the fine poetry which was then written, 
and I remember that my mother was exceedingly 
fond of every line from the pen of Whittier, her 
favorite poet. 

In that period, the two great magazines appeared, 
the Atlantic and Harper’s Monthly. Those were the 
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good old days before so many magazines became 
burdened by excessive advertisements. Whenever 
my father went to Minneapolis he brought home copies 
of these periodicals, and then there were many days 
of feasting. I can recall little of their contents, though 
I distinctly remember the pleasure that his reading 
gave me. However, one contribution is clear in 
memory: a long poem in Harper’s, ‘““Hasty Pudding,” 
by Joel Barlow. Both poet and poem long since 
passed into oblivion. But this was a great favorite 
with my father, not because the diction was fine or 
the lesson important, but because it celebrated the 
making and the merit of a food of which he was fond. 

The books in that frontier house would indeed 
seem a curious collection to-day. Probably they 
were only remnants of a real library which survived 
the removal from Maine to Minnesota. The follow- 
ing, from which my father frequently read, represent 
strange contrasts: Pope’s “Essay on Man” (which 
early in life I knew by heart), Pope’s translation of 
the “‘Tliad,”’ the ““Book of Common Prayer’ (though 
my father was not an Episcopalian but a Unitarian), 
and ‘‘Harmonial Philosophy,” by Andrew Jackson 
Davis, in many ways a remarkable work, very superior 
to his later writings, which seemed trash to my young 
mind. But his first book introduced me to the Spirit- 
ualistic philosophy. Before I was sixteen I had read 
a dozen books on that subject, and while sympathetic 
I never became a spiritualist. 

My father and brother taught me to read. And 
the first book that I read by myself was “‘A Kiss for 
a Blow,” written by Henry C. Wright and first pub- 
lished in 1842, for many years a very popular book for 
children. It interested and impressed me, but it did 
not convert me. I recall how my juvenile reason 
controverted some of its arguments and picked flaws 
initslogic. All through my life I have been interested 
in peace movements but I have never been a pacifist. 
My father became an ardent advocate of peace under 
the influence of the celebrated reformer, William 
Ladd, who located in. Minot, Maine, in 1814, where 
my father was born in 1816. 

Other books of a radically different quality in- 
terested me: Franklin’s “Autobiography,” of ines- 
timable worth and imperishable fame; Comb’s ‘‘Con- 
stitution of Man,” long since outgrown, but it taught 
some valuable lessons; ‘“The Coronel,” a collection of 
stories reminding one of Washington Irving, some 
with ghosts that produced creepy sensations, especial- 
ly when read at night; “Lacon,” by Colton, miscel- 
laneous paragraphs, many wise in thought and 
brilliant in style; and, strangely, a copy of Jefferson’s 
“Manual,” and its parliamentary rules curiously 
interested me long before: I had seen a deliberative 
body. 

The presence of the following books in our pioneer 
home may amuse if not astonish the reader: ““Human 
Anatomy,” by Dr. Cutler, an associate of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes when professor in a shortlived medical 
school in the Berkshires, and “The Practise of Medi- 
cine’ (a bulky volume), by Dr. Beech, an early 
“eclectic,” who was strongly opposed to calomel and 
blood-letting, a practise which my father severely 
condemned. He seems, somehow, to have picked up 
advanced medical ideas, for during an attack of 


typhoid fever (1857) he insisted on drinking, fre- 
quently, small amounts of very cold water, what the 
doctors had long condemned as harmful if not fatal. 
However, he survived without taking any medicine. 
The reading of these books inclined me to medicine, 
and I long had an ambition to be a doctor. But as 
near as I ever came to being a physician has been to 
have many physicians in my congregations. Once, 
when a woman in the front pew fainted from bad air 
or my bad theology, nine doctors rose in the con- 
gregation to minister to her! And she recovered! 

We had in our house several volumes of Alison’s 
“History.” I remember with what avidity I read 
his account of Napoleon, as Consul and as Emperor. 
Stiff reading for a boy of twelve—the Rebellion was 
then in progress. Surely not the wisest kind of read- 
ing at my age. I remember that many of the words 
were too big for me and many statements I could not 
understand. But I waded through many of those 
pages, with my head, at times, almost under water. 
I now realize that this stretching of my powers to 
master difficult subjects was probably a good thing 
forme. I have always been thankful that I was not, 
in my young days, inflicted with the trash now found 
so largely in the libraries of boys and girls. It is my 
judgment that children’s books to-day are in the main 
inane, silly or vicious. 

My father was passionately fond of oratory and 
music, though neither a musician nor orator. I recall 
distinctly the long winter evenings when the neigh- 
bors, who had come in, were entertained by him as 
he told them what he had seen and heard during 
many of his visits to Boston. One evening at the 
close, while I was lying on the floor near the fireplace, 
he described a concert given there by Ole Bull, that 
great master of the violin, the king of all musical 
instruments. He had a front seat in the balcony and 
he noticed that two rather rough looking men sat 
behind him. During the hearty and prolonged ap- 
plause at the end of the performance, one of these 
said to the other, ‘I wonder how much he gets for 
this.” Quick as a flash the man sitting next my father, 
his face ablaze with indignation, turned to the speaker 
and said: “‘Sir, if Old Bull had been thinking all his 
life about what he would get for his playing, nobody 
outside of Norway would ever have heard of him.” 

My father did not have in mind a lesson in morals 
for his boys. But no other experience in my boyhood 
ever made a deeper or nobler impression on me. There 
spoke the spirit that lies at the heart of all real excel- 
lence and noble achievement. It is not what we get 
in money, but what we are in real worth and what we 
give in service that constitute the supreme good of life. 

As I look back upon those unfading years, I 
realize that the most vital and formative training of 
my life came, not so much from precepts spoken or 
maxims memorized, as from grace, truth and virtue 
embodied in personality. Moral and spiritual truth 
in action has creative, precious and permanent power. 
Character is the great educator. 

* * * 


All true glory rests, 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the moral law. 

Wordsworth. 
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The Protestant Peril 


The following Pastoral Letter from Cardinal Giu- 
seppe Gamba, Archbishop of Turin, to the clergy and 
faithful of the Archdiocese of Turin was issued on Jan. 
15, 1928, and subsequently published in part or in full 
in L’Osservatore Romano, Il Momento, of Turin, L’Ar- 
monia, also of Turin, and in other papers. We get it 
through the courtesy of Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor of 
the Reformed Church Messenger and president of the 
Editorial Council of the Religious Press. 

The Editor. 


Venerable Brethren, and very dear sons in Jesus Christ: 

Conscious of the grave duties incumbent upon a bishop, 
I feel confident that I have let no opportunity go by without 
occupying myself to the best of my ability with the Christian 
education of the youths entrusted to my pastoral care, for I feel 
convinced that it is in the proper upbringing of the new genera- 
tion that lie our best hopes both for religion and for country. 

And it can only be a great grief to a bishop to see the spiritual 
and physical perils that inexperienced youths have to face grow- 
ing daily greater, bringing a diffusion of immorality through the 
medium of an inordinate thirst for entertainment, for balls, 
theaters, picture-shows, the reading of immoral literature, to 
which is added the perverting influence of brazen-faced fashions 
of most immodest style, destined to excite the lowest passions— 
a painful reflection of decadence in the customs of the people. 

While now calling your attention to these perils, so fatal to 
good living and to both the temporal and the eternal well being 
of our youth, while imploring you to use your wisdom and zeal 
to look for efficacious means to intensify the work of preservation 
and defense (of the faith), I feel it is my imperative duty to-day 
to solicit your earnest co-operation against another and extremely 
serious peril now facing the faith of our youth. You, dear pas- 
tors, have doubtless already noticed that peril: it is the recurrence 
of more intensive Protestant propaganda in our midst. 

No one fails to know how our dear country, elected by God 
as the very center of His Church, has ever repulsed, at least as 
regards the large numbers of her people, every attempt that 
has been made throughout the centuries to induce the Italian 
soul to set aside the Roman Catholic and Apostolic Faith of her 
fathers, that faith which was and is her most precious treasure, 
that lies at the seat of all her glory and of all her greatness; such 
attempts came through princes and emissaries, through foreigners, 
and even through some miserable apostates of our own, but more 
especially through that diabolical sect, the Masons, and others 
like them. The Italian people has its faults undoubtedly, as 
have other peoples, but, thank God, it has never held to its heart 
heresy, schism, and apostasy from the Catholic belief. 

From the start of the present century, however, various 
Protestant sects fell with peculiar fury upon Italy as upon a land 
of conquest, aiming at evangelizing her, or at protestantizing her. 
Thanks to the complicity, or at least the tolerance, of those then 
in power, the Protestants were able to take a footing in various 
parts of the country, gaining ground, at the most, among the 
poorer folk and among those whose mode of life little resembles 
that of the Christians. 

The Holy Apostolic See has with vigilant care many times 
given warning against them; the immortal Pontiff Leo XIII 
in order to place a bar against the inflow of Protestant propa- 
ganda, founded in 1899, in the Eternal City, the ‘Society for 
the Preservation of the Faith in Rome,” to which the Holy 
Pontiff Pius X gave great extension. Yet, if the propaganda 
carried on by these sects did not achieve much apostasy, it has 
nevertheless succeeded, and is now succeeding further yet, in 
spreading that religious indifferentism which is so serious and 
ruinous an evil for souls, especially for those of the young. 

Among these sects, one more particularly, taking advantage 
of the war time, spread wide its activities; it is assisted by a 
strong organization, by ample financial means, and also by the 


too indulgent Italian hospitality. I refer to the Associazione 
Cristiana dei Giovani, ordinarily known under the sign of Y. M. 
GC. AY 

During the war, the Y. M. C. A., camouflaging for a time 
its real ends, proffered its assistance, its gymnastic privileges, 
working even by the side of the Catholic societies that accom- 
panied the armies; it diffused at the same time copies of its pam- 
phlets by the million, and of these but too few immediately re- 
vealed the badly screened insidious doctrines of the Protestants. 

The war over, the Association threw down its mask and 
showed what it really was—and that is to say, as that illustrious 
Deputy, the Hon. Martire, has written, ‘“‘an instrument for 
insidious anti-patriotism and anti-Catholicism, organized at 
great breadth by the Protestants of various sects, more par- 
ticularly American Baptists and Methodists. As such, it is 
carrying on its work according to methods dear to all sectarian 
organizations eager to abuse the good faith of our people; under 
vague assertions of a Christian humanitarianism higher than 
the religious confessions, it seeks to lay ambush for the Catholic 
Church and the religious traditions of our country. Strong be- 
cause of its powerful financial resources—but poor in its spiritual 
resources—the Y. M. C. A. would be the scout of that evangelical 
propaganda that is to civilize and Christianize Italy.” 

And in order to gain this end, it has a thousand means: 
physical camps, swimming pools, cheap hostels, English classes, 
libraries, reviews, lectures, clubs, entertainment halls, and every- 
thing to build up an irresistible attraction for the young; all 
that, gratis, or at nominal fees. \ 

The documentation of the nature and aims of the Y. M. 
C. A. was given extensively by the Catholic press, more especial- 
ly by the well-informed review, the Civilta Cattolica, which re- 
vealed the excessively underhand work of the disintegration of 
the Catholic conscience that the Y. M. C. A. carried on among the 
young, and more particularly in the most Catholic nations of 
Latin America and Italy, acting as the most cunning tool, not 
only of the Methodist heresy, but also of that sect that is the 
church’s sworn enemy, Masonry. The anti-Catholic and anti- 
Italian aims of such an association as our press has brought to 
light were also referred to in Parliament, when the Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, in reply to the questions of several 
deputies, admitted that the Y. M. C. A. “also has Protestant 
confessional aims.’”’ It has a large’ following and stupendous 
financial means, which it uses for a striking piece of work, above 
all of highly cultural type, educational, political, moral and also 
religious. 

Leaving it to the competent authority to look after the 
political ends furthered by the Association, I have to look after 
what directly and so closely concerns the greatest duty of my 
pastoral ministry, the vigilant care of the integrity of the sacred 
treasure, the faith, and to raise a warning voice against the perils 
and snares that threaten it. The more so as the Apostolic See 
itself, through an important document issued as far back as 1920, 
begged bishops to keep a watch with utmost care over the in- 
sidious maneuvers of anti-Catholic sects in general and of the 
Y. M. C. A. in particular, “which enjoys the support of even 
Catholics of too simple a nature to be aware of its real character. 
Indeed, the Association shows a sincere love for youths; almost 
nothing is more important to it than to bring benefit to their 
bodies and to their minds; yet at the same time it is ruining 
their faith while professing to purify ic and to implant in youth 
a better appreciation of true life—above every church and outside 
of every religious confession whatsoever.’ 

Is it possible to hope for anything good from those whose 
faith is entirely shaken, and who, having once lain content in 
Christ’s fold, then go roaming where pleasure or the caprice of 
others leads? That is why the Apostolic See reminds bishops 
that it is their important and most special duty to watch vigi- 
lantly that the young ‘‘be kept immune from all contact with such 
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society,’ lays upon its Ordinaries to declare publicly in their 
individual dioceses that the ‘‘reviews, publications, and other 
writings of such societies, being really pernicious because of 
their errors of rationalism and religious indifferentism which 
they seek to spread wide in the souls of the faithful, are ipso jure 
prohibited,’’ in harmony with the Code of D. C. 1384, p. 2, and 
1399, p. 4, and principally refers to Fede e Vita, a monthly review 
of religious culture, the official organ of the Italian Student 
Federation for Religious Culture, Bilychnis, and Testimonio. 

After that, how could the bishop keep silent without betray- 
’ ing his own ministry, when witnessing the recruiting of so many 
young people at the Y. M. C. A. in this very city of ours? A 
confessionalism (non-confessionalism), behind which the so- 
ciety is prone to hide whenever its real aims are brought to the 
fore, can no longer mislead any of those who do not stop at ap- 
pearances alone but who are fully cognizant of all the evil that 
its propaganda is effecting in the Catholic conscience of many 
of our dear young people. 

Indeed, many, baited by the subtle attractions of the As- 
sociation, above all tempted through the many brilliant means 
of seduction enumerated above, crowd in ever-increasing num- 
bers in its magnificent quarters, where, becoming customary 
frequenters, they take part in the numerous sport activities, 
support the initiative of the Association, spread its publications, 
and thus become accomplices in the diffusion of the harmful 
Protestant propaganda which the Y. M. C. A. carries on with 
such diabolical cleverness. 

I should like to believe that at the start many of them, per- 
haps even all, go there (to the Association) solely because they 
are attracted by the entertainments and by the great advantages 
placed before them, without paying the least attention, without 
knowing, even, the aims of the Association. Yet it remains a 
fact that the uncommon facility of entertainment, the privileges 
of every nature placed at their disposal, exercise a strange fas- 
cination upon our youths, thus constituting a terrible peril. 
The attendance that formerly was small has to-day grown much 
greater, and is daily increasing; it can but impart immeasurable 
harm. Suffice it to observe that the more than engaging treat- 
ment which is being extended to the young people affords an 
approach not only to their persons but also to their souls, so 
that they come in the end to develop an affection even for the 
institution that secures to them so many advantages. More- 
over, by dint of being in constant touch with pastors and com- 
rades of another faith, by dint of talking intimately with them, 
of helping them in their lectures, which are not free from error, 
of reading their books and even the Bible and the Gospel, falsi- 
fied according to Protestant usage . . . the young people lose 
almost unconsciously that suspicion and repugnance they might 
have had towards Protestantism and towards its promulgators, 
so that every barrier is thrown down and the step of adhesion 
to the sect is consequently made much easier. 

Yet what astounds and grieves us the most is the connivance 
of the parents. For the sake of material gain, they allow their 
own sons to face such grave perils, to risk the losing of their 
faith, to become spiritually ruined forever! What blindness and 
what responsibility is theirs! 

You will now see how impossible it is for the bishop to keep 
silent when faced with such a situation. He would have to 
answer before the Lord for it if he did not give a cry of alarm! 
And please do not think that my fears and my warnings are 
exaggerated; they are not. Should we perhaps wait until the 
evil becomes more widespread, until the Protestant centers are 
multiplied tenfold, and until remedy grows more difficult or 
becomes impossible? What regret and what grief would be ours 
if, through an ill-advised silence, we were the cause of ruin 
brought even to one single soul entrusted to our care! 

And that is why I turn to you, very dear pastors, more 
especially of the city of Turin, as well as to all parents, educa- 
tors, and Catholic teachers, in order that you should guard with 
every care and every effort, zealously, in church, house, school, 
everywhere, the young people that are dependent upon you, 
against Protestant insidiousness generally, and against the 
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society of the Y. M. C. A. in particular, as the one that, through 
its most attractive method of propaganda, constitutes for youths 
the gravest and most immediate peril of losing their faith. 

Persuade those who have imprudently given in their names 
to withdraw them immediately; and those who attend the 
premises, never to set foot there again; remind them also of the 
heavy penalties that the church has established against heretics, 
apostates, and all who knowingly in whatsoever manner collaborate 
in the spread of heresy. (Cod. I. C. can. 2314-2319.) 

Remind the faithful of the serious duty incumbent upon 
them to give their support, as much morally asx materially, to our 
Catholic organizations, more especially to those working for the 
young, so that they may be strengthened and enabled to attain 
their ends that are above all religious and patriotic. What a 
number of them progress stintedly, through lack of means, and 
because of that are unable to fulfil as they should their religious 
apostolate for the preservation and defense of the Catholic faith, 
in conformity with the spirit of their statutes! 

It should be noted that the enormous funds at the disposal 
of the Y. M. C. A. do not all come from America, for it also re- 
ceives considerable support from well-to-do Italians. How pain- 
ful it is to see that the sons of darkness are ever more cunning 
than the sons of light, as our Divine Saviour has said! 

And yet there are a large number of rich people among us 
who, while most generous when it is a matter of supplying any 
material need, donate nothing for works of moral uplift and, above 
all, for education and the Christian formation of the young, in 
whom lies the only hope of future betterment, even in the social 
realm. ; 

Make it understood, Venerable Brethren, that charity must 
be ordered in such a way that, as the spirit has precedence over 
the material, so virtue and moral works come before material 
and must be given the preference as concerns promotion and 
assistance. It follows that Catholic works, especially those for 
the young, since they more directly make for real education and 
for the formation of virtuous souls, should be assisted first, in 
the very interest of both the individual and society. Whoever 
gives his support to such works must assuredly expect to ex- 
perience fulfilment within him of the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
who has said that qui ad iusitiam erudiunt multos fulgebunt 
quasi stellae in perpetuas aeternitates. (Daniel 12 ; 3.) 

I feel sure, Venerable Brethren and most beloved sons, that 
you will appreciate the full importance of my letter and will be 
tireless in preventing the inroads of a propaganda like this 
Protestant one, which is extremely destructive not only of souls 
but even of the social fabric of civil society. But in order that 
our aim may be reached, we must invoke the help of the Lord. 
Pray and have others pray, that God may enlighten the minds 
of those of our brethren that are outside the true Church of Jesus 
Christ, that they may become convinced of their error and may 
return. That is our most ardent wish, that those who do not 
know the truth may come to know it and to embrace it, whereby 
they may attain their eternal salvation. 

And particularly do I urge all very dear pastors fervently 
to warn the faithful regarding the gravity of the duties incumbent 
upon all Catholics: (a) to avoid any contact whatever with 
Protestants from fear of the risk of adhering to their doctrines, 
and more especially are they obliged to abstain from taking 
any part in their lectures, meetings, etc.; (b) they are, more- 
over, strictly forbidden to read, diffuse, or in any way whatso- 
ever lend their collaboration to periodicals issued by Protestant 
societies, or to books dealing with religious subjects that they 
publish for their following; (c) it is, moreover, a great sin, to put 
down one’s name in a Protestant society or sect, whatever its 
name may be, and in particular is it forbidden to belong to the 
society of the Y. M. C. A. 

In order to protect members of our Catholic associations 
from the grave peril, I hold all ecclesiastical auxiliaries and their 
presidents bound to strike out from the rolls of their own as- 
sociations those members who, even if they are not registered at 
the Y. M. C. A., frequent its quarters and those of other Protes-- 
tant societies. 
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In conclusion I feel it my duty to extend here at Turin the 
work of the Pontifical Society for the Preservation of the Faith, 
instituted at Rome by the Blessed Pontiff Leo XIII of sacred 
memory, with the precise aim of defending the treasure of our 
faith in our midst, with whatever means the specially appointed 
Commission will establish for the most noble aim. Fully con- 
fident that the Lord will bless this work and will give us the 
grace to block the fatal and pernicious propaganda of the Protes- 
tants, thus freeing our beloved archdiocese from the most bane- 
ful of perils, I invoke upon all the choicest blessings of Heaven. 

Affectionately in Jesus Christ, 
Guiseppe, Card. Archbishop. 


* * * 


DR. BROWN ON THE BIG NAVY 


A fine statement of the position of most Chris- 
tians in regard to a big navy was made by the Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown, D. D., of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church. We referred to this 
statement editorially some time ago, and are glad to 
receive from Dr. Brown the text as published in the 


New York Times. 
The Editor. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

The real issue now before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs is not whether our present navy should be weak- 
ened but whether our country should continue its historic policy 
for a moderate navy or should embark upon a policy of huge 
expansion. 

I was asked by members of the committee whether I favored 
“a navy for defense.” I replied: ‘‘Certainly I do, but the term 
‘defense’ is an elastic one which needs definition. Every govern- 
ment that has waged war for a hundred years has claimed that 
it has done so in defense of something that it deemed vital to 
its interests. No nation will admit that it plans aggressive war- 
fare. Moreover, the crucial question arises, defense against 
what? If against Great Britain, as some reckless agitators are 
urging, manifestly we must have an enormous navy; if against 
some country like Spain, half of our present navy would suffice; 
if against invasion, the navy we now have is ample. The term 
‘adequate defense” therefore simply confuses the issue unless 
it is made more specific. 

The most serious objection to the proposed development 
is not financial, grave as that undoubtedly is. It is rather its 
effect upon the spirit and temper of the American people. A 
naval program of the proposed size and cost would inevitably 
set the American people to thinking about war, talking about it, 
imagining that it must be prepared for, and suspecting the in- 
tentions of other nations which might attack us. The necessary 
appropriations could be secured only by trumpeting these sus- 
Ppicions and war scares up and down the land and in the halls of 
Congress, with the inevitable result in a war psychology at the 
very time of all times when the world needs to develop a peace 
psychology. 

Equally grave is the effect upon our international relations. 
I do not speak as a doctrinaire. For over thirty years I have 
been related to missionary work in other lands. American 
Christians are maintaining 16,000 missionaries and contributing 
$39,000,000 annually for the support of their extensive educa- 
tional, medical, evangelistic and philanthropic work. Their 
property investments for schools, colleges, hospitals, churches, 
etc., gradually acquired through a long series of years, aggregate 
ten million dollars. Missionary work probably represents a 
larger number of Americans and a larger expenditure than any 
other single American interest in non-Christian lands. Surely 
therefore those who administer this money have as vital an 
interest in the naval policy of our Government as any business 
corporation could possibly have. 

These altruistic missionary interests are not only not calling 
for an expansion of the American navy but they seriously dep- 
recate the pending proposal. It would be easy to quote declara- 
tions of missionary bodies to this effect. The Boards of Foreign 
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Missions of the Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and other bodies that might be 
mentioned, have recently adopted strong protests. We do not 
believe in the alleged ‘‘missionary gunboat policy.’’ Mission- 
aries go out upon an errand of peace. Their influence largely 
depends upon relations of good-will. A show of military or 
naval force in connection with missionary work, or any action 
that might be construed by the peoples of Asia as implying that 
the physical force of the American Government is behind it, 
gravely weakens their influence. 

Now the recent discussions have created an unfortunate 
impression in several lands. On the very day, Jan. 29, 1927, 
that President Coolidge in a public address said, “‘As a nation 
we are advocates of peace,’”’ two major generals, a brigadier 
general, and a rear admiral publicly demanded a policy of mili- 
tary and naval preparedness, and sharply criticised the “‘per- 
nicious efforts’? of those who opposed it. The rear admiral 
declared that war would come in fourteen years, condemned 
the Washington Conference at which “‘the United States re- 
linquished her position of national security’’ and ‘“‘was outwitted 
by Japan and England.’’ 

There are in Japan, as in the United States, men who de- 
mand a policy of preparedness and men who demand a policy 
of peace. The pending proposals in Congress have played di- 
rectly into the hands of the war party in Japan. That party 
can not be blamed for feeling that America is preparing to fight 
Japan when the remarks of retired admirals and men in high 
position can be quoted to that identical effect, and when the 
acting president of the Navy League of the United States is 
reported in the Times of Feb. 25 as having said that “‘the United 
States must maintain a larger navy to oppose England and Japan 
successfully.’’ 

Statements like those and others of like tenor are promptly 
cabled to Japan and published in its newspapers. Since England 
and Japan are the only nations in the world that are strong 
enough to fight the United States, and since the Japanese well 
know that Americans do not fear an attack from England, can 
we wonder that Dr. William Axling wrote from Japan: “‘I am 
constantly learning of expressions of conviction by responsible 
men that America is preparing for war with Japan. Many of 
these men are leaders in the peace movement. They believe 
that America will force the issue so that war can not be avoided.”’ 

The Tokyo Mainichi, one of the influential newspapers in 
Japan, said: ‘“‘Although Japan will not by any means change 
her attitude toward the Limitation Agreement, it is now up to 
America to make clear her position, especially as regards the 
meaning of the Pacific war peril as feared by American naval 
authorities. If Japan is really the object of a Pacific war peril 
we would like to know it for future reference.” 

At a time when the world is war weary, when every con- 
sideration of statesmanship and humanity dictates the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of peace and international good-will, it is noth- 
ing less than wicked to foster suspicion and a sense of peril 
from an imaginary foe. One can not year after year shout from 
the housetops the imperative need of military and naval pre- 
paredness, sharpen weapons of’ warfare, and demand large ad- 
ditions to them, without creating a war psychology which sooner 
or later will demand bloody expression. If I may adapt the 
words of President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity: ““There can be no more inappropriate moment than this 
to talk about enlarging our naval forces. It makes no difference 
whether the ratio ought to be 6-5-4 or 5-5-3.9 or 5-4-3.2, this is 
not the time to talk about it. There is such a thing as a psycho- 
logical moment, and now when the eyes of the world are fixed 
on peace and how it is to be made permanent and built into the 
institutional and intellectual life of the world, what could be 
more distressing, what more disheartening, than to find the 
American Republic concerned with the pre-war psychology of 
armaments? It suggests once more the recurring question which 
it is so difficult satisfactorily to answer: Can men learn?’’ 

Arthur J. Brown. 
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THINKS US TRULY LIBERAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Allow yet one tired liberal more to thank you for your noble 
effort to counteract the ruinous anti-Americanism that has 
appeared again at the prospect of a Catholic candidate for the 
Presidency. Liberalism, so magnificent in principle, grows 
shabby and cheap in much of its profession and practise. Never 
has it been shabbier and cheaper than when it deserts the Con- 
stitution and the tradition of freedom, for an illiberalism that 
promises more havoc to the United States than all the Popes 
at their worst could inflict. Let me thank you for speaking in the 
midst of a timorous and compliant Protestantism and a desolate 
decay of liberalism, for rectitude and justice, and for the safety 
as well as for the soul of America. 

William L. Sullivan. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


* * 


HENRY MURPHY REPORTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Readers of the Christian Leader will be interested to learn 
of the progress of the work of Mr. Murphy, who returned to 
the Near East three years ago to organize welfare work among 
the young people who have been graduated from the Near East 
Relief orphanages. He writes: 

“There is something doing almost every night at the Near 
East League buildings. In Beirut for example we have night 
school on Monday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings. On 
alternate Tuesdays we are putting on an amateur night, when 
any one with a stunt can perform for the amusement of the 
others. The in-between Tuesday we are planning to give special 
instruction in wrestling and boxing. Wednesday nights the 
Armenian Y. M. C. A. uses the League hall for lectures. Every 
other Friday night we are holding lectures on health subjects; 
the alternate Friday we are having travel talks, community 
singing, etc. Then our band has practise two nights a week. 
All day Sunday our building is full. In the morning the younger 
children come for games, in the afternoon our library is open and 
there is a steady stream of boys and girls taking and returning 
books. 

“We are about to acquire some additional space below our 
present Beirut League Building and there we hope to pué in a 
basketball court, where both boys and girls can play the game. 

“To-night we are giving a stereopticon lecture on New York. 
These lectures are quite popular and I wonder if you could obtain 
slides on almost any subject and ship chem to us. If there are 
leétures accompanying the slides, so much the better. We have 
a good many slides, but they have been shown frequently, so a 
new lot of slides would be most acceptable. Travel slides go 
best, slides picturing life in other countries, where clothing and 
customs are different. Of course we would be tickled to pieces 
with good health propaganda slides and lectures.” 

H. 


* * 


“THE BROAD-MINDED WHO SLOP OVER’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On the vital question whether or not we ought to allow a 
Roman Catholic to become President of the United States I would 
like to add a few words. 

I have just read your editorial of March 10, which was a 
repetition of one you gave some time ago. There is no analogy 
between William Howard Taft, Unitarian, for President and 
Al Smith, Catholic, for the same office. 

Opponents in faith could well vote for Taft, for they knew, 
if elected, he would never even attempt to surround himself 
with people of his own particular faith. Nor in making appoint- 
ments would he see good only in the men of his own religious 
denomination. 

The election of Taft, a Unitarian, shows that people are 


liberal as to the President’s religion. If a Catholic could be 
elected who would seek, through his high political office, to ad- 
vance his denomination no more than Taft or other Presidents 
sought to advance the church of their choice, there might be 
some wisdom in your editorial. 

I think the title you gave to ‘Non Smoker’s ” letter in your 
Reaction column of March 10, could very pebproprigtely. be 
applied to your own editorial. 

The people who oppose Smith do not oppose the Catholic 
religion—they oppose the ecclesiastical politics of that church. 

M.W.S. 

Athens, Pa. 


* * 


WHAT MR. SHOOK OMITTED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read with great interest a sermon by the Rev. 
Harry F. Shook of Concord, N. H., on ‘‘The Rough Road to 
Freedom.” May I ask Mr. Shook to describe for the laboring 
men a little more in detail the road to industrial freedom. We 
are willing to apply ourselves and sacrifice and toil, but we can 
not discover from Mr. Shook’s sermon that he has any idea 
that there is such a thing as industrial freedom. 


Seeker. 
* * 


A CHRISTIAN BROTHER QUESTIONS US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a trial subscriber to your paper, and I will say that 
there are many things in the two issues that I have which I en- 
joyed immensely, but your church is strange to me and the pur- 
pose of this letter is information. I accept the first four of your 
principles as given on the front page of your paper, but of the 
fifth I am not so sure. I may not understand it. (1) Do you 
mean that all men are destined for salvation and there is no 
such thing as eternal punishment? (2) If so how do you ex- 
plain Matt. 25:46, Mark 9:45, Matt. 18:8, Jude 7, Rev. 
20:10, 15, 2 Thess. 1:9, and other passages referring to this 
doctrine? I see by principle No. 3 that you take the Bible as 
trustworthy of revealing God. 

In the sermon by Mr. Adams on a “‘Scandal in the Garden” 
I enjoyed the first part which sketched the conditions as we face 
them to-day. It struck a blow at the wet and other evil forces 
of to-day which are endeavoring to justify their low practises 
by trying to show that they were practised by our heroes of the 
past. 

But soon he speaks of those whose ‘‘eyes have been opened 
and certain once cherished beliefs have been stripped naked,” 
and leaves the impression that this tragedy is beneficial. In his 
policy of the church he says: “‘The church must approach its 
task of to-day in a rather chastened spirit. There is a confession 
for it to make,” ete. I must say that I can’t see where the 
church owes the Devil any apologies. And may I ask: (3) What 
passage of Holy Writ is fallible? (4) What character except 
Christ does the Bible represent as perfect? (5) Why do you 
seem to ridicule evolution in the first part and praise it later? 
(6) Do you mean to say that the church should stand ready to 
change continually in order to be more acceptable to an ever 
changing world? (7) Do you mean to say that the church 
should get its authority from the world or the Bible? (8) When 
a youth finds himself stripped naked of the things he once cher- 
ished and feels miserable because of his sins and shortcomings, 
would you tell him that he is just as good as his father and 
mother or any one else? Would not he know better? (9) Would 
you sever one of the greatest life lines the world has ever had, the 
pull of a consecrated parenthood? (10) What do you mean by: 
“No, the mother had not lied! In his heart of heart nobody 


' does?’’ 


It is hoped that you will not infer that this is intended to 
start a controversy, but I and doubtless others of your readers 
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would appreciate the reply to this appearing in the columns of 
your paper. We of the Christian Church enjoy great liberty so 
long as our conduct does not conflict with the Bible which we 
accept as our only rule of faith and practise. 

I conclude that your sermon in short would say: Let the 
church adapt itself to the world rather than the world to the 
church. No matter how mean one may feel tell him that he is 
just as saintly as any one. You ridicule the flippant remarks 
of the Bible to-day and flippantly refer to it as “‘a tale” your- 
self. The world has been changing its conduct for thousands of 
years to fit the teachings of the Bible, and I for one see nothing 
but disaster in changing it to fit the lives of a sinful world in the 


twentieth century. 
W.C. Carpenter. 


Questions and answers only partly express truth, but we 
nevertheless attempt to answer this honest inquirer, who ob- 
viously is a consecrated Christian man. 

(1) Yes. (2) See “Bible Threatenings Explained,” J. E. 
Hanson, “The New Testament with Notes,’’ Sylvanus Cobb, 
“The New Covenant,’’ Hanson. In substance the Greek words 
translated everlasting do not signify unlimited duration of time. 
Universalists no longer spend time fighting for beliefs with texts. 
They believe ‘‘the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” The 
spirit of the teaching of Jesus is against endless punishment. 
He specifically teaches that God is the Father of all. His great 
parables reveal God as one who will seek until He finds the last 
wandering child. Specific passages declare universal salvation. 
“Nothing can separate from the love of God.”’ The Bible is a 
trustworthy revelation only as we get away from isolated texts 
and study the books as wholes in the light of the age when they 
were written. (3) What passage of Holy Writ is fallible? If 
by fallible you mean not stating a fact, take Numbers 31, which 
begins, ‘“‘The Lord spake unto Moses.”’ No good God ever 
commanded such things. The Bible writer merely thought God 
did. (4) None. (5) Dr. Adams, like most thoughtful Uni- 
versalists, believes in evolution as one of the methods of work 
used by a Perfect God. (6) Yes. Change its methods of work. 
Apply its principles in more effective ways. Not change concep- 
tions of right or wrong to be popular. (7) Truth for authority 
wherever found. The Bible is a great source—not the only 
source. Universalists are Protestants who do not believe in an 
infallible pope or an infallible church or an infallible book. 
They find truth in nature, in history, in the Bible and in the 
voice of God within, and such truth wherever found is their 
sole authority. (8) No. (9) No. (10) The little boy needed 
boots for his soul, not for his twisted legs. That which is deep- 
est, divinest, in all of us lies far beyond any desire or intention 
to deceive. 

The Editor. 
* * 


FIRST-HAND INFORMATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A correspondent in your issue for March 24 asks to be en- 
lightened in regard to 6 Byron St. and quotes the Rev. Herbert 
Johnson as terming it ‘‘the cancer spot for all radicalism in this 
part of the country.’ 

As secretary of the Community Church, which has been a 
tenant at 6 Byron St. since it became an office building, I am 
glad to give any information in my power in regard to this 
“black pit’’ of iniquity. 

In the summer of 1924, a group of persons interested in 
progressive causes got together and bought an old stable which 
they transformed into an attractive house with offices up-stairs 
and a hall and kitchen below. The enterprise was financed by 
the formation of a trust and the selling of shares to interested 
people. The income is derived through the rental of the hall 
for lectures, suppers, dances, etc., and the leasing of the seven 
offices. 

As one of the offices is used as an artist’s studio, two others 
for real estate business, and the fourth as the headquarters for the 
Massachusetts Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 
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I presume that the only suspicious tenants must be the Com- 
munity Church and the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. The Fellowship of Youth for Peace has not been 
with us for two years, and the Pioneer Youth of America have 
never had an office here. 

May I state as emphatically as I can that if the term ‘‘radi- 
calism’’ connotes the overthrow of the government by force and 
violence and class dictatorship, it is diametrically opposed to 
the spirit and ideals of both the Community Church and the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom? We 
stand for the development of peaceful relations and closer co- 
operation between peoples of all races, classes, nations and 
creeds through gradual and orderly means, and we are there- 
fore as little in sympathy with communism on the one hand as 
we are with militarism on the other. Because we believe, how- 
ever, that repression is dangerous and urge the constitutional 
right of free speech even for those with whom we do not agree, 
we are being constantly identified with those whose rights we 
champion. 

May I suggest to your correspondent as well as to all other 
seekers for the truth that it is safer to inquire at first-hand rather 
than accept what one hears? Certainly at 6 Byron Street we 
welcome investigation and are happy to furnish to any one in- 
teresced whatever information we can in regard to our activities 
and our purposes. 

Gertrude L. Winslow. 


* * 


FOR F. O. H. AND OTHERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

On the matter of capital punishment, we take the liberty to 
state for the benefit of Dr. Hall and others of uncharitable mind, 
that the sermon of greatest importance as regards the enlight- 
enment of the human mind Godward, is the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that there is no word or phrase in it favoring legalized mur- 
der for the correction of human wrongs. Decidedly to the con- 
trary and in keeping with the whole attitude of him who de- 
livered it, it urges us to do good by the enemies of good, to ‘‘over- 
come evil with good.”’ 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 


* * 


WE DO NOT ALL AGREE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Words can not tell the value to the home of such papers as 
the Christian Leader. It is a moving, living, force, ever changing 
and lifting the minds and hearts of men to higher levels. While 
it is aggressive and insistent, it is ever flashing into the hearts 
of its readers the light of reason and sound judgment. Z 

Your editorials, covering the range of human experiences 
and activities, have been free from bigotry and credulity. Al- 
ways clear and laconic, they have a peculiar ring and a telling 
force. It is not difficult to see that you serve not time nor special 
interests, but only that which liberates and enlightens the minds 
of men. And your contributors, they are leaders, and speak as 
do those who are fearless, made so by a consciousness of the 
truth. And often as I read the Leader, I wonder if you realize the 
power of its influence. 

J.S. Moyer. 

Fulton, Ill. 


* * 


FRIEND IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a Baptist, and read some of the Baptist publications. 
I also subscribe to the Christian Leader, and it was with a great 
deal of satisfaction that I read your editorial on ‘‘Universalists,”’ 
in a recent issue. It seems to me that we are getting nearer and 
nearer together, all the time. I almost find myself a Universalist 
after reading this article. 

Robert Friend. 
Melrose, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The great end of instruction is not to stamp our minds on the young, but to stir up their own.—William Ellery Channing. 


; Reading for Children 
The Children’s Reading. By Frances 

Jenkins Oleott. (Houghton Mifflin. $2.) 

No more valuable book could be put 
into the hands of a parent or teacher than 
Miss Olcott’s survey in ‘‘Children’s Read- 
ing” of the whole subject of juvenile 
literature. The book is the result of wide 
experience and wise experimentation, and 
the hand of an expert is visible in the long 
lists of recommended books whose choice 
is based on real knowledge and excellent 
judgment. 

As valuable as those lists are her warn- 
ings in Chapter III of the false standards 
of life and the cheap sensationalism of 
many harmful books which fall so easily 
into the hands of children. 

Miss Olcott writes out of real love. for 
her task, and has made a comprehensive 
and striking contribution to the field of 
child education. 

M.G.S. 


More Fireside Stories for Girls in Their 
Teens. By Margaret D. Eggleston. 
(Doubleday Doran. $1.25.) 

Miss Eggleston, writing as she does out 
of a sympathetic understanding of girl 
nature, has collected in this book telling 
stories of girls whom she has known per- 
sonally—girls who have “fought for edu- 
cation, leadership, honor and character.” 

Her twenty-five years of work among 
girls makes her quick to estimate the 
heroism and character of such a brave 
soul as Jean, for example, in ‘Jean Bray- 
ton’s choice,’’ who saw the “‘path of duty 
plain” and followed it, or the kind heart 
hidden under a flippant exterior of Beth 
in ‘Not for Sale.”’ 

The book is too obviously intended to 
improve morals and character to be popu- 
lar with the normal adolescent, but the 
stories could be used most effectively by 
teachers and ministers in their talks to 
girls in their teens. 

M.G.S. 


A Child’s Thought of God. Compiled 
by Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther A. 
Gillespie. (Minton, Balch & Co. $1.50.) 
Parents and teachers will welcome this 

anthology of suitable children’s religious 

poems which transforms into exquisite 
form the childish thought of God. The 
little poem, ‘‘God’s Eyes,’’ for example, is 

a gem, translating into another plane the 

child’s anthropomorphic idea of the 

Divine. 

The poems dealing with the Christ 
story are particularly beautiful and tender, 
although one wonders a little at the in- 
clusion of such a hymn as “There’s a 
Friend for little children’ in so well- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


chosen a collection. Is it childlike (or 
desirable for children) to desire a “rest 
eternally” from every turmoil? 

The range of writers is wide, embracing 
such diverse poets as Herrick and Hemans, 
Emerson and Kate Douglas Wiggin; the 
arrangement of the poems is satisfactory; 
the illustrations add to the book’s at- 
tractiveness, and with one or two excep= 
tions the material is well-chosen. 


M.G.S. 
* * 
Happiness 
By William Lyon Phelps. (Dutton. 


$2.00.) 

It was inevitable that Professor Phelps, 
as a popular and successful preacher-in- 
general to the book reading and lecture 
attending public, should turn his atten- 
tion to the perennial theme of happiness. 
This book is evidence that it was also 
desirable. For he has succeeded in present- 
ing a serious thesis in the vein of a smiling 
philosophy. 

Beginning with a recollection of his 
senior year at Yale he quotes the words 
of President Timothy Dwight that “the 
happiest pérson is the person who thinks 
the most interesting thoughts.’”’ Of course 
this is a description in terms of culture 
of one aspect of happiness, and is in no 
sense an attempt to define it. As such it 
is eminently adapted to treatment in the 
entertaining style and serious purpose of 
Professor Phelps. 

From the view-point of strict logic the 
essay is loosely put together, but there is a 
kind of logic of life running through it 
which renders it peculiarly appealing to 
that increasing number of people who, 
having acquired nervous prosperity, are 
wondering feebly but frequently about the 
value of life. I do not mean that only 
such people will be profited by reading this 
essay; but I venture’the guess that the 
author had chiefly in mind for his readers 
middle-aged successful business men who 
may have gone to college but have not, 
since their undergraduate days, thought 
except in terms of their particular busi- 
nesses, and the emancipated ladies who are 
in doubt as to what they were emancipated 
for. 

Here are happy illustrations and cheer- 
ful arguments concerning the belief that 
the inner happiness of the mind is superior 
to such happiness as youth, wealth or 
health, separately or in combination, may 
confer on any one. Professor Phelps rec- 
ommends advanced education as “the 
finest insurance against old age, against 
the growth of physical disability, of the 
lack and loss of animal delights.” 

To that prescription let me add: a sense of 
humor such as Professor Phelps possesses. 

SL; 195 


Symbols 
Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect. By 
Alfred North Whitehead, F. R. S., 


Se. D., Professor of Philosophy in 
Harvard University. (Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 


Professor Whitehead’s recent work on 
“Symbolism” might well be called an in- 
troduction to metaphysics and the theory 
of knowledge; in fact, its adequate dis- 
cussion would lead to a consideration of 
the fundamental problems of philosophy 
in general, due to the strategic position 
occupied by symbolism in respect to 
knowledge of objects. It is also involved 
in psychology, logic, and, as here treated, 
in history and culture. But the book is 
more than an introduction in the usual 
sense. It presents some of the results of a 
profound analysis which has important 
and far-reaching consequences for philos- 
ophy. 

Most treatments of symbols are limited 
to spoken or written words. But words do 
not possess essential priority as symbols; 
objects may in turn symbolize words. 
For example, the poet who seeks inspira- 
tion from nature may allow the objects 
to suggest the proper words. As opposed 
to philosophical idealism, which assumes 
the primacy of mind in knowing and 
reality, Professor Whitehead argues that 
there are no components of experience 
which are only symbols or only meanings. 
Hence there is no mysterious element in 
our experience which is merely meant, 
and thereby behind the veil of direct per- 
ception. His standpoint is thus a thor- 
ough-going realism. 

The book closes with a discussion of the 
uses and applications of symbolism, a 
beautiful presentation of its significance 
for history, art and man as a social being. 
The admirable lucidity of the author’s 
expression makes the work accessible to 
the general reader. 

M.F. 
* * 
Christ at the Round Table 
By E. Stanley Jones. (Abingdon Press. 
$1.50.) 

This is a treatise on comparative re- 
ligions written in popular style. The 
best representative Hindus, Theosophists, 
Mohammedans, YVedantists, Buddhists, 
Indian Christians and American Chris- 
tians sit in Round Table Conferences and 
give their respective answers to the ques- 
tion, “Have you found God?” Wordy 
discussions are taken as evidence that He 
has not been found. A search for Reality 
characterizes the conferences. 

The God of some is found to be imper- 
sonal. To others, He is very personal. 
Some report a belief in Karma, a religion 

(Continued on page 509) 
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FREE SPEECH? 

(Continued from page 4&2) 
neglected to mention that the liberties of 
the citizen are also guaranteed by the due 
process clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

“Our liberties in this country,’’ went on 
Dr. Speight, “have never been commen- 
surate with the guarantees. The courts 
interpreting the Constitution have drawn 
the line between liberty and_ license. 
The courts represent the conservative 
point of view in society. There was the 
ease of that citizen during the Civil War, 
for instance, who thought that the war 
had gone on long enough and tried to say 
so, but was prevented on the grounds of 
sedition. Two years after the war was 
over the Supreme Court decided in his 
favor. What good was his liberty when he 
was withheld from exercising it until the 
opportunity had gone by? 

Dr. Speight explained that the greatest 
menace to free speech to-day is in the 
development of groups and cliques who 
take it upon themselves to determine 
what shall and what shall not be said. 
This abridgment of freedom of speech is 
not a tempest in a teapot, but a very seri- 
ous matter to some of the people involved. 
He cited a number of instances where 
men and women had lost their positions 
or had been badly treated by the com- 
munity simply because they had been 
falsely accused of being unpatriotic by 
some of these self-appointed censors. 

Dr. Speight went on to discuss some 
of the increasing restrictions which have 
been written into our statute books, such 
as the Lusk laws, since repealed, striking 
at the cardinal liberties of our people and 
in direct contradiction of the rights of 
citizens under a democratic government. 

He said that the early existence of the 
committees of safety and correspondence 
was significant, because we have recently 
seen rising among us similar groups. 
They helped to form an American tradi- 
tion of mob violence. Then he described 
a society known as the Key Men of 
America, of which Fred R. Marvin is the 
head, which publishes a daily data sheet, 
quotations from which have been sent out 
under government frank in military 
bulletins. In 1926 Marvin referred to 
Sinclair, Fall and Doheny as_ super- 
patriots. ‘‘That is the man,” declared 
Dr. Speight, “upon whose judgment we 
are relying to say who is and who is not 
to address his fellow citizens.” 

The Scabbard and Blade, a magazine of 
the Reserve Officers Association, has 
issued many warnings against “‘red”’ propa- 
ganda, according to Dr. Speight. It ad- 
vises its constituency to “fight it with 
venom and fury,’’ and instructs them to 
“always state publicly that those oppos- 
ing your ideas are doubtless actuated by 
sincere motives.” It is on blacklists 
compiled by such organizations as these 
that Miss Jane Addams ‘“‘stands out as a 
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dangerous woman,” and that President 
McCracken of Vassar is listed because he 
“stated in public that cookery is not his 
idea of a liberal education for women.” 

“There are general principles at stake,’’ 
said Dr. Speight in closing, ‘‘and we must 
resist and resent the attempt being made 
by self-constituted guardians to curtail 
our civil liberties.’ 

In his rebuttal Mr. Stevenson declared 
that Dr. Speight’s address had been the 
most eloquent plea for the suppression of 
free speech that he had ever heard, be- 
cause certainly if all these stories of at- 
tacks on reputable citizens were true 
something ought to be done to put a 
stop to them. “It depends entirely on 
whose ox is gored,’’ he explained. He re- 
iterated his contention that a contractual 
relation is entered into when anybody 
accepts an official position, such as teach- 
ing in the public schools, and that freedom 
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of speech does not give him the right to 
speak at the expense of taxpayers who 
disagree with him. 

Dr. Speight, in conclusion, insisted that 
there were more fundamental questions 
involved than whether or not the state 
has a legal right to forbid its teachers to 
venture to do more in the classroom than 
teach what is on the printed page. ‘“‘What 
is a teacher?’ asked Dr. Speight. ‘‘What 
is it that we undertake to do, to become 
gramophone records? Or is it understood 
that if a man is engaged to teach he will 
teach, and that he therefore must exhibit 
to his pupils his own capacity for growth? 
The man whose education has stopped is 
no fit person to be a teacher. As for the 
blacklists, let them at least be truthful 
and deal with relevant matters, and let it 
be recognized as libel and slander to list. 
a man or woman as unpatriotic.” 

IDR, take 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mase. 


PRE-EASTER ECHOES 


The Clara Barton Guild of Worcester, 
Mass., is always planning some worth- 
while activity. Just before Easter they 
gave a Lenten Tea in the ladies’ social 
room of the beautiful parish touse. The 
Guild girls were hostesses for a large 
gathering of mothers and friends interested 
in the young people. Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt 
and Mrs. Lizzie L. Bullock poured. 

The Guild carried out its colors by 
decorating the tea table with a large 
center dish of red and white carnations, 
and four lovely red candles about it. From 
a large silver urn tea was served steaming 
hot, and sandwiches of many designs and 
fillings, candies and nuts were also served 
by the Guild girls, while an orchestra 
furnished a musical program. 

This Guild was formed with a member- 
ship of twelve girls and now numbers 
thirty. The girls have had a busy year, 
entering into the real service of life with 
zeal and genuine enjoyment. One or two 
girls volunteer each year to go as coun- 
selors to the Fresh Air Camp at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, and they willingly 
contribute their share towards the financial 
support, as well as taking care of their 
other obligations to the W. N. M. A. 


* * 


JAPAN FILLS MISS KENT’S PLACE 


TEMPORARILY 


Our kindergartens in Japan must have 
a trained, and well trained, teacher to 
take Miss Kent’s place while she is in 
America. It seemed a serious problem, 
for there was no one in America ready to 
go to Japan to serve in this capacity. 
But it truly seems that if we are patient 
and work faithfully toward securing jusé 
the right person for any position, she or 
he is to be found. Mrs. Cary has written 
to Mrs. Vallentyne to say that they have 


secured Miss Ishihara, a kindergarten 
teacher training expert, to superintend 
our kindergarten work until a trained 
worker from America is ready. “It was 
rare good fortune,’ she says, “that gave 
her to us.” A friend whom they consult 
about such vacancies was interviewed 
and she suggested that Miss Ishihara 
might be the best one to consult, as she 
manages so many kindergartens and so 
many kindergarten teachers, and trains 
so many of the latter. So Dr. Cary went 
to her for advice, expecting her to suggest 
some one, but she offered to do the work 
herself. ‘We certainly could not do 
better than this while we wait for our 
girl from America,’ says Mrs. Cary. 
And we can not refrain from giving you 
just a few lines from Mrs. Cary’s letter 
to show you what they think about Miss 
Murai in Japan: “She is surely a fine, 
competent, consecrated young woman 
eager to devote herself to Christian ser- 
vice and well trained for such work.’ 
Miss Murai’s father is a graduate of 
Andover Theological Seminary, trained 
as a Congregational minister, so his 
daughter has a fine Christian heritage. 


* * 


STUDY BOOKS — INTERMEDIATES 
AND BEGINNERS 


“Black Treasure,’’ by Basil Mathews. 
This is written especially for younger — 
adolescents. Shows the interdependence 
of Africa and America. ‘In the African 
Bush,” by Jewel Huelster Schwab, and 
“Livingstone Hero Stories,’ by Susan 
Mendenhall, are undoubtedly delightful 
books for Juniors. And we also recom- 
mend “‘Camp Fires in the Congo” by 
Mrs. John M. Springer, a missionary in 
Africa. “Black and White” for primary 
children and beginners is a very lovely - 
series of stories. 
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The General Convention Page 


THE PRESIDENT’S REWARDS 
F. D. Adams 

Many rewarding experiences serve to 
lighten the rather arduous duties of the 
President of the General Convention. 
Among these are the interesting contacts 
made through correspondence with rep- 
resentative parish ministers in various 
parts of the country, and the visits made 
here and there, usually to participate in 
some significant observance. These I 
shall consider in the approved scriptural 
order. The first shall be last, and the 
last first. 

Recently I have made three visits which 
fall into this classification. One was at 
Cincinnati, where they have just been 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Universalist church in that city. 
The meeting at which I spoke was one of 
a series extending throughout the week. 
My address, which has since appeared in 
the Leader, dealt with certain striking 
changes in social conditions during the 
last hundred years, and the new methods 
which the church must adopt in dealing 
with these changes. Our Cincinnati 
church, under the capable leadership of 
Bob Cummins, is entering vigorously 
upon an era of new prosperity. There 
seemed to be every evidence of optimistic 
loyalty. Mr. Cummins is rapidly com- 
manding the respectful attention of the 
whole city, and the newspapers are glad 
to make use of his contributions. At our 
meeting that night a male quartette made 
up of students from the University of 
Cincinnati furnished the music. Several 
other students were present, and one or 
two paid me the compliment of making 
extensive notes on my address. And 
when university students do that outside 
of the lecture-room, it means something. 
Mr. Cummins is himself pursuing graduate 
work in the university, and his church is 
establishing some fruitful contacts with 
the student body. 

My next pilgrimage was to Columbus, 
in the same state, where we have another 
vigorous, up-and-coming institution. Our 
church in this city is situated on the out- 
skirts of the campus of Ohio State. Uni- 
versity, and is contributing rather more 
than its share of effort in ministering to a 
student body which is none too responsive, 
being in that respect like modern student 
bodies everywhere. The purpose of my 
visit here was to address a most interest- 
ing group. It is called the Fellowship 
Club, having grown out of an organization 
known for some years as the Congrega- 
tional Club. At this particular meeting 
there were about two hundred in attend- 
ance, representing the Universalist, the 
Christian, the Independent Protestant, 
the Community and two Congregational 
churches. I was greatly interested to 
learn that the Independent Protestant 
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church was organized years ago as the 
German Universalist. It has always 
been very liberal, and its present minister 
is in the Unitarian fellowship. It is said 
to be a very influential body, including in 
its membership some of the best people 
of Columbus. The minister told me that 
he greatly enjoyed a certain freedom 
and power of personal leadership which 
their independence affords him, but frank- 
ly acknowledged the need of affiliation 
with some larger body. The people, he 
said, were apt to become afflicted with 
localitis. Why have we never been told 
of this church? Why have no efforts 
been made to establish some sort of 
working fellowship with it? Possibly there 
was some loose afilliation years ago,, as 
their original name ‘Universalist’? might 
suggest. 

I had been requested to speak on the 
evangelistic note in liberal Christianity; 
and I resolved to approach the theme 
directly and boldly, setting forth what I 
conceived to be the distinction between 
the older type of evangelism and that 
which we are developing in Universalism. 
Some present were rather bewildered, a 
few seemed shocked, but all were inter- 
ested. As one man remarked after the 
meeting, ‘“‘We were certainly left in no 
doubt as to the real meaning of liberal 
Christianity.”’ I was struck again with 
the conviction that we are growing less 
bold and distinctive in preaching our 
faith and philosophy. Are we right in 
assuming that all those in professed 
liberal churches understand the real 
meaning of liberalism? The actual fact 
seems to be that they have sloughed off 
some of the most unacceptable tenets of 
Orthodoxy, but are still thinking and 
speaking in terms of the old phraseology. 
A straightforward statement, affirmative 
and constructive, of the only faith ac- 
ceptable to Universalists, finds most 
of them dazed and just a little afraid. It 
seems to be sailing too far away from the 
ancient moorings. By all means let us 
have a closer unity in liberalism. But we 
shall do our potential allies a real dis- 
service if we fail to make clear the theo- 
logical ideas which we must continue to 
cherish in any new association. No one 
wants unity on a doctrinal basis. It is 
impossible. It must be on the grounds of 
a common purpose only. But let us not 
lay ourselves open to the charge later on 
that we were less frank and outspoken 
than we ought to have been. Or, to put 
it in other words, let us not fail to make 
it clear that in any future “army of the 
Lord”’ our battalion will have to be known 
as Universalists, with all that implies in 
faith and freedom. Nor let us hesitate to 
explain candidly what that means. All 
this, and much more, was running through 
my mind as I watched the faces of those 


banqueters that night, and as I thought 
over the events of the evening after I had 
got into my berth and the train was 
headed for Detroit. 

Mr. Price, the pastor of our Columbus 
church, is of the vigorous, active sort and 
his record of achievements is very im- 
pressive. He, too, keeps in close touch 
with student life in the great university. 
This year he has been chairman of the 
pastors’ committee to obtain the student 
religious census, also for the general re- 
ligious census of that part of the city. 
It was my privilege to spend a few hours 
in his home and to make the acquaintance 
of his lovely wife, who seems as efficient 
in her way as her aggressive husband. 
He tacitly acknowledged this by letting 
her drive the car! 

The third visit of which I shall speak 
was at Middleport, N. Y., where they 
were dedicating a fine new parish house. 
My appearance here marked the close 
of several meetings in connection with 
this dedication. There was a fine banquet, 
attended by nearly three hundred of 
the citizens of this little city, representing 
every community interest. Indeed, this 
parish house is designed to serve the 
whole community, and it fills a want 
which has long been felt. Here we have 
another active and aggressive church, its 
present healthy condition being in no 
small degree due to the efficient work of 
Clare Blauvelt, who has just resigned to 
accept the church in Rochester. This 
promotion is a signal recognition of the 
efficiency of a young minister who has 
been only three years out of divinity 
school. It will mean hard work to fulfill 
everything expected of him, but he is 
amply able to do it. Here again we have 
the case of a minister’s influence at least 
doubled by the aid of a charming and 
talented wife. Seldom have I enjoyed a 
hospitality more than the night I spent 
in the parsonage at Middleport. 

But my space is entirely exhausted, 
and I can not now speak of the many 
letters received from ministers all over 
the country. That must go over to 
another time. But I do want to say 
this. There is no evidence in these letters 
of a feeling of discouragement or despair, 
much less a stalemate. All seem earnest 
and aggressive and eagerly responsive to 
any official evidence of interest in them 
and their problems. I am growing to 
feel that we have greatly erred in the 
past in not keeping our denominational 
officials more intimately in touch with the 
local ministers, No doubt much of our 
lack of co-operation in big denominational 
projects is due, not to any deliberate 
lack of loyalty, but simply because we 
have not made our people feel that they 
are a part, and an essential part, of our 
church as a whole. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
April 22-29. Medford, Mass.; Methuen, 
Mass.; Roxbury, Mass.; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
April 22-29. Cumberland Chapel, R. I.; 
Norwood, Mass.; Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Cumberland Chapel, R. I.; Medford, 


Mass.; Danbury, Conn.; Headquarters. 
* * 


SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY BEACH 
Il 

The list of able speakers for the Ferry 
Beach Convention and Institute is rapidly 
growing, and there is no doubt that the 
unique and valuable program will prove 
magnetic to people from all parts of the 
country. 

Here are some of the exceedingly helpful 
leaders: 

Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. 

Rev. Weston A. Cate. 

Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 

Miss Bernice Kent. 

Rey. John van Schaick, D. D. 

Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 

Rey. George Magraw. 

Rey. Stanley Manning. 

‘Mr. Carl A. Hempel (dean). 

Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 

Rey. John M. Ratcliff. 

Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 

Rev. Laura B. Galer. 

Miss Dorothy Tilden. 

Dean Harry A. Ross (Emerson College 
of Oratory). 

Rev. Thomas H. Billings, D. D. (Uni- 
tarian fraternal delegate). 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Rey. Norman D. Fletcher. 

The names most recently added are 
those of Dr. van Schaick, Dr. Etz, Mr. 
Manning, Miss Kent and Mr. Fletcher. 
Other letters of acceptance no doubt are 
in the mails. 

* * 


ELEMENTARY MATERIAL II 


“The Little Child in Sunday School.’’ 
By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 
Beacon Press. 1918. 

This is the first Kindergarten unit of 
the ‘‘Beacon Course’’—the series of the 
Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. It 
is of a high standard, all of the material 
is carefully compiled or well-written, and 
both the teacher’s text and pupil’s ma- 
terial are attractive. The material con- 
sists of a teacher’s text, and a set of forty- 
four-page leaflets for each child. The 
child’s leaflet contains a memory verse, 
printed in large type, or perhaps the story 
for the day, briefly re-told; quite often 
the words and music of a new song; in 


This picture represents one of the 
“Building Stones,’ valued at ten dollars 
each, which thousands of people are giving 
for the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington. A great number 
of these stones will be given by individuals 
and classes in our church schools. They 
will be credited to the Leonard Memorial 
fund, thus carrying forward an enter- 
prise that was well begun a year ago. 


some the words of a brief prayer; in a few 
a letter to the parents; and usually a 
definite bit of expressional work in picture 
pasting or coloring. 

In the editor’s preface it is emphasized 
that there are two fundamental ideas for 
the course: love and service. Under the 
caption of aims there are also two state- 
ments: (1) to furnish instruction in right 
conduct; and (2) to present ideals which 
should develop a quality of life—a spirit 
and aim in the child’s heart which results 
in fine action and a noble and reverent 
attitude toward the world in which he 
lives. One should note in this connection 
that the general statement here is less 
definite and less inclusive than that which 
appears in “The Friendly World,’ the 
second kindergarten unit and the more 
recently published of the two. The aim 
is also tied up with the entire Beacon 
Course, whose aim is stated: ‘‘to awaken 
consciousness of the life of God in the soul, 


to bring to the pupils their heritage of © 


Christian achievement, to teach the truths 
of the Bible and of nature in their bear- 
ing on life and destiny, to furnish a basis 
for a judgment of values, and to arouse 
ideals of character, conduct and service 
which shall result in noble manhood and 
womanhood.” 

The lessons. The text contains a series 
of forty lessons developed around the 
central theme of God’s love and care and 
of our care for each other. At the begin- 


ning of each lesson is a statement of the 
aim or theme, as: Theme for the year: 
Love and Service; Theme for the Month: 
Love in the Home. Other themes are: 
“God’s Gifts of Nature,’ ‘‘The Love that 
Protects,’’ and the Christmas series, 
“Love Shown in God’s Gift of the Child 
Jesus.’” The main part of each lesson as 
given is the story. There are headings 
suggesting the type of the rest of the ser- 
vice—but no detailed working of it out 
as one finds in either of the texts of the 
Constructive Series or in the later book of 
this series. Suggestions for expressional 
activities are meager and of very little 
variety. Evidently the course presupposes 
a well-trained teacher in order to make it 
effective. 

Of the stories included twelve are Bib- 
lical, fourteen are from nature and the 
others based on realistic material. Of 
all the Kindergarten courses this, then, has 
the largest proportion of nature material. 
There is not the definite, oft-repeated 
religious emphasis in the lessons that one 
finds in “Religion in the Kindergarten.” 
Much will depend again upon the teacher. 
While the stories are well-written, many, 
it seems, are better adapted to first year 
primary than kindergarten—and it could 
be used there. Again this text provides 
splendid source material for a teacher. 

M.F.S. 
* * 
MILLIONS AND MILLIONS 

There is to be a “Religious Education 
Foundation,’ chartered by the State of 
New York, sponsored by Protestants of 
all denominations, supported by as many 
million dollars as can be collected. Here is 
an attempt to take an important matter 
out of the elementary state and, with ade- 
quate funds, to do something large and 
impressive. The scientific spirit is to pre- 
vail. Dr. Hugh Magill, now the General 
Secretary of the International Council, 
is to be the first secretary of the new 
Foundation, and he is to have the en- 
couragement of men of high vision and 
great wealth. 

* * 
FACTS AND FOLKS 

Through its monthly letter, sent to all 
its schools,’ the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation is urging large attendance at 
the Murray Grove Institute. That’s 
right. It is not too early to begin. 


The church schools at Everett and 
Worcester (First) served Easter breakfasts 
for pupils and invited friends, with impres- 
sive programs following. In both cases 
the invitations were unique and beautiful. 

The president of the General Sunday 
School Association has been invited to give 
lectures this summer at the School of 
Religious Education held by the Unitarians 
at Star Island, Isle of Shoals. 


AMA 
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Among Our Churches 


Southwest Letter 


During the last three 
months the churches 
in the Southwest re- 
gion have been un- 
usually active and their 
efforts have been re- 
warded abundantly. 
Increasing interest, 
growing congregations 
and the addition of members is reported 
generally. A spirit of optimism is in the 
very atmosphere, and the ministers are 
as diligent as they are optimistic. * * 
Denver, Col.—Immediately preceding 
Easter, Rev. Harold H. Niles delivered a 
series of sermons designed to set forth 
the message, the attitude and the func- 
tion of the liberal churches. They were 
delivered to record congregations and 
received the closest attention throughout. 
It was the writer’s good fortune to at- 
tend a service of this church on March 25 
—an inspiring service, one to be remem- 
bered! This energetic young minister, 
moved by the missionary spirit which was 
characteristic of pioneer Universalists, in 
addition to the exacting labors of the parish 
is preaching in outlying towns, besides 
speaking before various organizations in 
the city. He recently delivered a sermon 
in Rabbi Friedman’s synagogue. At the 
annual business meeting March 27 there 
was a large attendance and much enthusi- 
asm. Reports showed all departments 
well organized and active, and each 
treasurer reported all bills paid and a cash 
balance on hand. There has been a large 
increase in Sunday school and also in 
church attendance. Mrs. Charles E. 
Lowe spoke of the need of the Universalist 
church in the city of Denver and of the 
valuable service which it is rendering. 
The pastor gave a summary of the church’s 
ministrations during the past year and 
outlined plans for the coming year. The 
Superintendent of the Southwest called 
attention to the fine showing which the 
church has made not only in this meeting 
but in the constructive work of the su- 
perintendent and teachers of the Sunday 
school as he saw them on a recent Sunday, 
in the large and deeply interested con- 
gregations and the excellent sermon de- 
livered by the pastor. Any one familiar 
with the history of this movement and 
with conditions in the city will appreciate 
the progress that has been made under the 
leadership of Mr. Niles, and will know that 
it has required strenuous, well directed 
effort on the part of both pastor and 
people. On Easter morning the beautiful 
auditorium was decorated with cut flowers 
and growing plants. * * Hutchinson, 
Kan.—The second year of Rev. Henry 
C. Ledyard’s pastorate began with ma- 
terially increased congregations. The 
pastor’s salary has been substantially in- 


creased. Mr. Ledyard has made a good 
impression on the people of the city as 
awhole. Recently he addressed the Central 
Labor Body, and delivered a lecture on 
“Ibsen and His Dreams’’ before the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club. 
On April 5 he was a guest at the fortieth 
anniversary banquet of the Typographical 
Union, the only minister of the city so 
honored. The people of this church and 
the Congregational church recently met 
for a social hour in our parlors and at a 
later date in the Congregational church 
for a service of worship. There exists be- 
tween the two a fine spirit of co-operation. 
On ‘Easter, besides the special sermon 
and a fine program of music, the Ladies’ 
Aid and the Unity Club served a breakfast 
in the social rooms of the church. Both of 
these societies are very active. The Aid 
held a successful Easter sale March 24. 
Several members were recently added to 
the church and new people are becoming 
interested. * * Junction City, Kan.— 
Conditions (psychological for the most 
part) in the Junction City parish have 
made the work there rather difficult, so 
that it is indeed a pleasure to note that 
under the present regime they are disap- 
pearing. Last summer the church called 
Rev. Robert Kellerman, and he has 
proved a devoted and hard working pas- 
tor. We quote from one of Mr. Keller- 
man’s letters: ‘‘As the year is drawing to a 
close Mrs. Kellerman and I look back 
over a very enjoyable work. We have 
made many friends. The people have 
been so kind and considerate of us and 
have responded quite graciously. We 
have put in long hours and hard work. 
We hope that it has paid.”” In March the 
pastor delivered an address to the ‘‘Girls’ 
Reserve’’ of the Junior High School and 
one before the Lions Club. He has been 
made chaplain of the local Post of the 
American Legion. Lights are being in- 
stalled to illuminate the two large win- 
dows of the auditorium, and some special 
features are being arranged in the social 
rooms for the benefit of the younger mem- 
bers of the Sunday school. The music 
committee is arranging a concert to be 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. G. W. Penniman resigned from the 
pastorate at Monson, Mass., on April 1, 
to take effect July 1. 


Dr. W. S. Perkins has been pastor of 
the church at Wakefield, Mass., for twenty 
years, and his people are planning a cele- 
bration for May 9. 

Preachers at Mansfield, Mass., through 
April are the following: April 1 and 8, 
Rev. George W. Colson; April 15, Rev. 


given late in April. Feb. 10 was guest 
day for the Ladies’ Social Circle, the pro- 
gram including a short play, music and 
refreshments. The Circle gave a birthday 
party in honor of the older women on 
April 6, the birthday of Mrs. E. N. Church, 
the senior member of the organization. 
Instead of the supper, Which for many 
years has been served on ‘‘Kansas Day,” 
Jan, 29, an entertainment was given— 
orchestra, male quartette, ladies’ trio, 
flute duet with organ, and an address, 
“Fifty Years on This Corner,’ by Mr. 
C. H. Manley, Jr. A supper was served 
at the parish meeting, Feb. 24. The at- 
tendance was large, the reports showed 
all departments well organized and active, 
the co-operation fine, and the spirit of 
optimism prevailed. The next meeting 
will occur in May. A series of Sunday 
evening illustrated lectures, presenting 
interesting and educational subjects, was 
inaugurated on the last Sunday evening 
in February.. These are filling the church. 
Jan. 1, after fifteen years of very valuable 
service, Mr. C. H. Manley, Jr., resigned 
the superintendency of the Sunday school. 
The school presented him a memento, a 
gold cross inscribed ‘Superintendent Uni- 
versalist Sunday School 1912-1927.”” Mr. 
Alfred B. Pierce, the new superintendent, 
was for a number of years president of 
the Kansas Y. P. C. U. A few new mem- 
bers have been enrolled. This church 
joined with the other Protestant churches 
in the Week of Prayer (as it does in union 
meetings generally). One of the services 
was held in our church, with Rev. R. F. 
Richter, minister of the Evangelical 
church, speaker. On Easter there was a 
special sermon and an excellent musical 
program, also an Haster offering. There 
have been some members added to the 
church. * * In the early summer the 
writer will conduct a series of meetings 
at Driggs, among the Ozarks, in western 
Arkansas. Mrs. Hannah J. Driggs, who is 
ninety years old, still active and enthusias- 
tic after fifty years of leadership, remains 
the directing force in the church. It is 
expected that such a series of meetings 
may also be conducted at Almyra among 
the rice fields of Arkansas County. 
James Houghton. 


and Interests 


Peter J. McInnes; April 22, Mr. Robert S. 
Steven; April 29, Mr. William A, Haney. 


Rev. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., of Fort 
Plain, N. Y., has been for three weeks in 
the Sanitarium at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
receiving treatment from a condition 
brought on from an attack of the grippe. 
Dr. Taylor is steadily gaining. 


Rev. Albert Hammatt preached the 
Easter sermon to the Knights Templars 
at North Adams. In recent vesper ser- 
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vices at the Springfield International 
College among his listeners were students 
of thirty-two different nationalities. 


Mrs. John M. Trout, wife of the execu- 
tive secretary of the New Bedford Council 
of Churches, gave the address on Woman’s 
Sunday, April 15, in Rev. Percy T. Smith’s 
church, New Bedford, Mass. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, who com- 
pleted his pastorate of the Canton, New 
York, church on April 15, was in Boston 
the week preceding the 15th receiving 
instruction in the latest ideas of piano 
tuning and learning the newest features of 
the piano and player-piano business. 
On Monday, April 16, Mr. Hersey an- 
nounced himself as the owner and pro- 
prietor of a well established piano store 
and music shop on Main Street in Canton. 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles of 42 Middle St., 
Gloucester, Mass., died at the residence 
of her daughter in Weston, Mass., Satur- 
day, April 14. Mrs. Bowles was ordained 
in 1876. A further account of her life 
will appear next week. 


Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D., of Pasadena, 
Cal., enjoyed the privileges of a four-day 
“Retreat”? at Avalon, Catalina Island, 
with the Congregational ministers of 
Southern California. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
At the Easter service five new members 
were received. The Y. P. C. U. held the 
customary sunrise service at the church, 
Easter at 6.30 a. m., with eighteen pres- 
ent. The local Union is making extensive 
plans for the 39th annual sessions of the 
Connecticut State Union Convention at 
Norwich on Saturday and Sunday, April 
ZilwangeZes 

Florida 


St. Petersburg—Rev. Stanard Dow 
Butler, D. D., pastor. The annual parish 
meeting was held at the Shrine Club on the 
evening of March 30,and after a supper 
in the club dining room the meeting was 
organized by the election of Mr. Stanley 
E. Hunting president, and F.S. Hammond 
parish clerk. Mr. H. C. Chubb reported 
that our incorporation papers as the 
United Liberal Church of St. Petersburg 
had been filed and that we must elect a 
new board of trustees under the new cor- 
poration. Stanley E. Hunting, Mrs. 
W. L. Watson, Harry C. Chubb, Dr. 
H. L. Putnam, Chester C. Platt, D. C. 
Robertson, Max A. H. Fitz, Geo. H. West, 
and F. S. Hammond, were unanimously 
elected. At the close of the meeting the 
new board met and organized by the 
election of Stanley E. Hunting president, 
Max A. H. Fitz and Chester C. Platt vice- 
presidents, D. C. Robertson treasurer, 
and F. S. Hammond secretary. President 
Hunting reported the purchase of a fine 
lot fronting on Mirror Lake as a site for 
our new church. This lot is close in and is 
acknowledged to be the very finest loca- 


tion for a church in St. Petersburg, and 
was bought at a very low price. It is a 
large lot with 76 feet frontage on the heau- 
tiful little lake and has plenty of room for 
a Sunday school room, pastor’s residence 
and a fine lawn. On Sunday, April 1, 
Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of 
the Woman’s Alliance, A. U. A., preached 
an eloquent sermon for us, and in the 
afternoon Clarence Darrow delivered his 
lecture on ‘‘Tolstoy’’ for the benefit of 
our building fund. The auditorium was 
filled to capacity to listen to him and we 
received a large collection. On April 4 
our Woman’s Alliance met with Rev. 
Minna C. Budlong at the Woman’s Uni- 
versity Club. We have to report a liberal 
contribution to our building fund from the 
Universalist church at Cicero, N. Y., one 
from the Ladies’ Circle of the Universalist 
church at Canton, N. Y., one from the 
Bolton Woman’s Alliance of Hudson, 
Mass., and one from the Woman’s Al- 
liance of Houston, Texas, also several 
contributions from Northern friends, for 
all of which we are very grateful. The 
Liberal Friends Society, of St. Petersburg 
(Hicksite Quakers), many of whom are 
regular attendants at our services, is 
giving us its cordial support and assistance. 
We are planning to start building as soon 
as the necessary financial arrangements 
can be completed. 


Illinois 


Clinton.—A reception and dinner was 
given by the men’s club in the basement of 
the church on April 4 in honor of Rey. 
Carl A. Polson, who recently resigned 
from the pastorate, and will soon leave 
the place. At the close of the reception a 
substantial purse was given Mr. Polson. 


Iowa 


Mitchellville—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. A good attendance at church on 
Easter. Friends from Colfax, Altoona, 
Bondurant and Des Moines were present. 
One new member was received and two 
children were christened in the morning; 
and the children and young people pre- 
sented ‘‘The Radiant Life’”’ in the evening. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. Easter was a banner day for us. A 
congregation of 144. Easter offering of 
$130. Five adults united with the church. 
Special music by Professor Haberkorn 
and an ensemble of seven musicians. 
Special solo by Mrs. Viola Mustain, and a 
sermon on “The Significance of Easter.’’ 
After the service ninety-two of the con- 
gregation remained to a fellowship dinner 
furnished by the Ladies’ Aid and Unity 
Club. The congregation was the largest 
in the history of the church, for a regular 
church service. 


Maine 


Auburn.—Rey. M. S. Hill, pastor. <A 
beautiful Easter brought our church a 
large congregation. Nine young men and 


four young ladies united with the church, 
and one was received by letter. The 
sermon, ‘‘Easter Aflame,’’ was from the 
text “He is not here: he is risen.’’ In the 
evening another large audience gathered 
to witness the pageant, “The Radiant 
Life,’’ by the Sunday school, under the 
guidance of Miss Alta Freeman, assistant 
to Mr. Hill. Miss Freeman’s loyal labors 
have brought results with the young, 
which will tell for all the future. The 
young people are thoroughly organized, 
the Sunday school fully graded and num- 
bers largely increased. A survey made 
by all the religious bodies of the city adds 
three hundred families to the list of those 
naming the Universalist church as their 
preference and makes necessary an assist- 
ant to our pastor. With the Ladies’ 
Circle fully maintaining its activities 
there is a Social Club made up of young 
and old, a thoroughly organized body of 
one hundred or more doing for the church 
in every way possible. The whole parish 
was recently invited to the vestry for a 
musical treat and general get-together for 
a birthday party. 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Splendid Easter services, large con- 
gregations, glorious musie, a fitting climax 
to another progressive church year. Four 
new members received, and two children 
christened. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston.—Rey. S. Laurine Free- 
man, pastor. The months between Christ- 
mas and Easter witnessed much activity 
at All Souls Church. On Jan. 8 the Feast 
of Lights was observed. In February the 
Ladies’ Aid Society gave a successful 
supper, netting $35, and on March 28 the 
society presented ‘“‘The Old Peabody Pew”’ 
to a large audience, thereby adding over 
$50 to its treasury. In addition to making 
goodly cash contributions to the church, 
the society has purchased new dishes and 
silver to accommodate the increasing at- 
tendance at their suppers. The church 
has adopted a new constitution, replacing 
the old dual organization with a single 
organization known as All Souls Univer- 
salist Church of East Boston. The annual 
report for the 1928 Year Book showed 
forty-five families, 182 individuals, and 
thirty-six church members. In 1926, there 
were nineteen families, forty-six indi- 
viduals, and twenty-one church members. 
On Feb. 20 the organist, Mr. Earle W. 
Dolphin, gave an organ recital, assisted 
by Miss Myrtle Belyea, soprano, Miss 
Dorothy Piper, pianist, and Mrs. Denno, 
reader, thus adding about $35 to the church 
treasury. On March 4 Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway was the speaker at the ‘‘Neigh- 
borhood Sing.’’ These fortnightly evening 
getherings are increasingly popular and 
draw people of many denominations. On 
a recent Sunday there were present rep- 
resentatives of at least eight communions. 
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On Holy Thursday the communion was 
observed. The significant feature of this 
service was the large number of young 
people present, including a group of Boy 
Scouts accompanied by their Scout Mas- 
ter, J. Alden Watson. Easter Day brought 
the largest attendance of the present pas- 
torate at Sunday school and morning 
worship. Four children were baptized 
and one young woman was received into 
membership. In the evening the children 
and young people of the church conducted 
the service, which included the pageant 
“Her Easter Choice’’ by ten young ladies. 
Cut flowers and potted plants were sent 
at the close of the day to the sick and 
shut-in and to those who had known be- 
reavement during the past year. 


Stoughton.—Rey. William P. Farns- 
worth, pastor. The annual parish meet- 
ing April 2 was largely attended. A 
chicken-pie supper furnished by the Ladies’ 
Social Circle preceded the meeting. The 
treasurer, Mr. Walter B. Goodnow, re- 
ported the parish in a good financial 
condition. Mr. Kendal Fobes paid the 
pastor, Rev. William P. Farnsworth, a 
splendid tribute, as did others, expressing 
the wish of the people that he remain as 
their pastor. The parish voted unani- 
mously to accept with deep appreciation 
the gift of a new carpet for the church 
which Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Adams 
gave in memory of their son, Lester W. 
Adams, who was drowned. A committee 
was appointed to place a suitable tablet 
in memory of the son. An unusually 
large congregation attended the Easter 
morning service. The choir, made up of 
seventeen of our young people, was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Grace B. Niver, soloist, 
Mr. F. William Kempf, violinist, Mr. 
Forrest Powers, cellist. Four brothers, 
the sons of Mr. and Mrs. Cleon F. Fobes, 
acted as ushers. 


Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
Two fine services marked our observance 
of Easter. In the morning the Mozart 
String Quartette assisted our vested choir 
of eighteen voices in a musical program, 
and the pastor considered ““The Evidences 
of Immortality.’’ An Easter offering of 
$1,500 was asked for and was over sub- 
scribed, there being an increase of more 
than $600 over last year’s offering. Ex- 
tensive repairs will soon be made upon the 
parsonage. At the vesper service in the 
afternoon the choir presented the cantata, 
“Resurrection.’”’ The children of our 
school observed Easter with recitations 
and songs, taking the place of the usual 
instruction hour. 

Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. The Easter service was 
attended by a congregation of more than 
400. Many memorial gifts of flowers 
were made and the altar was a great bank 
of blossoms. The choir was assisted by a 
violinist from the Symphony Orchestra. 
The pastor’s subject was “Seven Strands 
of Easter Faith.’’ The offering amounted 


to $500. A large silver vase was dedicated 
in memory of Mrs. Mary S. Lane, the 
founder of the flower mission. It was the 
gift of her daughter, Mrs. Fannie M. 
Higgins, who came to Gloucester to be 
received as a member of the church at this 
time. The evening service was a program 
of Easter carols and recitations by the 
Sunday school, under the direction of the 
superintendent, Mr. Jeremiah Foster. 
Communion was celebrated on Holy 
Thursday evening, the pastor being aided 
by Rey. Frank E. Barton of Rockport, 
who preached the sermon. The stewards 
were Mr. Fred Bradley and Mr. J. Hollis 
Griffin. At this service and Easter, twenty- 
four persons received the rite of confirma- 
tion, making a total of 227 who have 
united with the church during the present 
pastorate. On Good Friday afternoon, a 
union service was held in this church, with 
eleven ministers, Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Unitarian, Universalist, and 
Federated, taking part, on “Aspects of 
the Crucifixion.’’ All denominations joined 


in an audience that filled the church. The 


vestry was recently packed for three eve- 
nings with enthusiastic audiences, to see 
“The Optimist’? acted by the Chapin 
Guild Players. The Ladies’ Society has 
given several suppers, with every place at 
the tables taken in advance. The Men’s 
Club has a meeting every month, with a 
supper, followed by an address or other 
exercises. It opened with forty and now 
has over sixty members. Former Mayor 
MacInnes gave a talk to the club on 
“Poems of Cape Ann.” 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
At the morning service on Easter Sunday 
we received fourteen new members. The 
collection amounted to $516.64. This is 
a record collection. In the evening we put 
on the pageant, “The Radiant Life.’ 
The church was well filled on both occa- 
sions. 

Yarmouthport.—Rev. W. H. Morrison, 
D. D., pastor. Our church is open every 
Sunday for services. During the winter 
months Dr. Morrison comes from his 
Brockton home on alternate Sundays. 
On the days between his visits we fill the 
place with concerts or by the services of 
local speakers. With the gifts of the 
faithful, with entertainments, suppers, 
and a fair, we are just about able to pay 
expenses. The State Convention has 
been generous in gifts which have enabled 
us to make repairs, paint the building, 
install a new heating plant, etc. The 
Convention promises its assistance for 
the coming year. With that assurance, 
with an increasing interest and a steadily 
enlarging congregation, we are full of 
courage. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. St. Paul’s choir of sixteen voices, 
assisted by five violins, furnished music 
for the Easter morning service. The con- 
gregation, numbering 225, was the largest 
on record for any morning service. Twenty 


new members were received. This number 
added to the seventeen non-communicant 
members voted in at the annual meeting 
in January, gives a total of thirty-seven 
new members for St. Paul’s since the 
present pastor began his work in July, 
1927. Three prospective members, be- 
cause of illness, were prevented from at- 
tending the Easter service, but they will 
be received at a later date: Following the 
reception of members, the Sunday school 
gave an Easter concert. A sixty piece 
orchestra from Springfield will be the 
feature at our vesper service on April 22. 
This will be the concluding service of a 
series of six which has been unusually 
successful throughout the fall and winter. 
A,n inspiring talk was given by Miss Mary 
Slaughter to seventeen teachers and of- 
ficers of the Sunday school at the monthly 
meeting on April 4. 

Cambridge, Porter Square.—Rev. Lu- 
cius R. Paige, pastor. The Easter season 
witnessed sixteen additions to our mem- 
bership, with five applications to be acted 
upon later. Some of those who joined the 
church are young men and young women 
who have grown up in the parish and 
others are mature men and women who 
have accepted our faith. 


Worcester.—Rey. V. E. Tomlinson, 
D. D., pastor. At the Holy Thursday 
fellowship service seventeen were received 
into the church and nearly 400 received the 
communion. The union three hour Good 
Friday service with its theme ‘‘The Seven 
Words of the Cross,’ found tthe church 
thronged, with many standing during 
some of the periods. Business men and 
shop girls improved the opportunity to 
drop in for a period or two. Over 2,000 
people were present during the service. 
Fourteen ministers assisted the various 
denominations represented being Baptist, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Disciples of Christ, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Episcopa- 
lian, Unitarian and Universalist. This 
union service has been maintained in our 
church for twenty-eight years, this being 
the fourth year the three hour service 
has been held. People from all churches 
who were present agree that “it is a con- 
tribution to the religious life of the com- 
munity.’ Easter saw a crowded church, 
with an Easter breakfast for the school, 
and carols, the Everett plan, which is ex- 
cellent. The Easter offering at the church 
service was $5,100. 


Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
On Holy Thursday the service of com- 
munion was observed. Thirteen new mem- 
bers united with the church. On Good 
Friday evening at sunset members of the 
Y. P. C. U. gathered on Devereaux Beach 
and held a consecration service, Chester 
Hutchings, Jr., leading the meeting. 
After this meeting a service was held in 
the church at which Mr. Bayley sang 
several solos and the pastor preached on 
“The Seven Last Words from the Cross.” 
On Easter morning the young people’s 


group gathered on the tower of the church 
for a sunrise service. Charles Copeland 
led this service and Howard Gilman played 
on the trumpet. At the morning service 
four more people united with the church, 
making seventeen in all. Miss Louise 
Kavanaugh of Boston, who has been 
with the Philharmonic and Metropolitan 
Opera of New York, played on the harp. 
The congregation filled the church and 
the morning offering was over $1,300. 
In the evening the pageant-drama, ‘‘Cleo- 
pas,’’ was given in Bolles Hall. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings, April 9 and 
10, the Y. P. C. U. gave a minstrel show 
with the hall packed each evening. 


Roxbury, Federated.—Reyv. Stanley G. 
Spear, pastor. At our Palm Sunday vesper 
service the choir and assisting soloists 
gave the sacred cantata “Olivet to Cal- 
vary,’ by Maunder. It was presented 
under the direction of R. Franz Reissmann, 
and the large attendance showed the 
appreciation of the public for this annual 
musical event. ‘The Masonic order, of 
which Rev. G. M. Bailey is chaplain, at- 
tended service recently, and at that ser- 
vice Mr. Irving Jackson from New York 
City, one of our church boys, gave two 
beautiful baritone solos. Holy Thursday 
the communion service was largely at- 
tended and one member was admitted to 
the Universalist church. Easter began 
with a sunrise service. The church was 
well filled at the regular morning service 
and at the vesper hour the sacred drama 
“Simon the Cyrenian’’ was given by the 
young people, accompanied by Easter 
songs. The largely attended Swedish 
services in addition to our own made our 
church a busy place on Easter day. 


North Adams.—Rey. Mary A. Conner, 
pastor. After careful study we have 
merged the parish and the church into one 
organization, to be known as the First 
Universalist Church of North Adams. The 
two most important working bodies are 
the church council and the executive board, 
both of which have organized for work. 
These will meet once each month. After 
a considerable period of inactivity, the 
women have again taken up the work of 
the W. U. M. S. There is not to be a 
separate Mission Circle, but the mission- 
ary interests will be handled by a depart- 
ment of the Social Club and the Ladies’ 
Aid, paying dues for thirty-five members 
and having regular programs and study 
of the general missionary enterprises. A 
Clara Barton Guild has been organized 
with ten members. Mrs. M. M. Brown 
is the guardian of the new group. The 
“At Home Day’’ for every organization, 
to which came men and women from all 
churches during the afternoon and eve- 
ning, was a great success. Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing is to be given most credit. 
She won every one by her charm of 
spiritual power. Boys and girls gave the 
“Radiant Life’ Easter program most 
creditably. About eighty young men and 
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women met in our church at 8 o’clock 
Easter morning and began the ‘Christ 
Crusade’? for North Adams. In the 
evening the Fellowship of Christian Youth, 
made up of young people from the five 
Protestant churches, gave the pageant, 
“The Resurrection,’’ to a big crowd in the 
Congregational Church. Mrs. Conner 
directed the preparation and presentation 
of this pageant. While this presentation 
was on in the Congregational church, the 
Knights Templars were holding their 
annual service in the Universalist church, 
with Rey. Albert Hammatt as the speaker. 
Rev. C. C. Conner, who was quite ill, is 
recovering. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song, pastor. The Grand Rapids church 
has made extraordinary progress this 
year. Starting with a congregation of 
forty in October, it has grown until now 
itis not uncommon to have 150, and every 
Sunday more than 100. It was decided 
to make an effort to have a large congrega- 
tion at Easter and to make our Easter 
offering for the purpose of decorating the 
auditorium. Easter dawned with the 
usual Michigan blizzards, but in spite of 
the snow our congregation numbered 325, 
and our offering was $552.75. Wehada 
wonderful class of new members, twenty 
outstanding men and women. The Mis- 
sion Circle has been very successful. Boxes 
of clothing and other supplies have been 
sent to the different mission fields, and 
dues and quotas amounting to $53 have 
been paid in full. The Circle has nine- 
teen members, and meets once each month. 
An interesting literary program, tied up 
with some part of our mission field, is 
given, after which tea is served by the 
hostess. The Women’s Guild, as usual, 
has been the stand-by of the church. So 
far this year they have made $750, which 
has been used for the benefit of the church. 
They have a nice balance on hand in 
addition to a $100 bond owned by the 
society. On Feb. 23 the Guild had a 
birthday party for the pastor’s wife, and 
gave her a beautiful set of china. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis.—Rev. Marion D. Shutter, 
D. D., pastor. Union services were held 
every noon during Passion Week in our 
auditorium, with Park Avenue Congre- 
gational, Lake of the Isles, Community, 
Tuttle, Anoka and our own church unit- 
ing. Rey. Thomas J. Farmer spoke on 
Monday, on ‘‘The Meaning of Passion 
Week;”’ Tuesday, Dr. John Walker Powell 
of Lake of the Isles Church, ‘‘The Ethics 
of Jesus;’”? Wednesday, Dr. Warren B. 
Brigham of Tuttle Church, “The Ideals 
of Jesus;’’ Thursday, ““The Dream and the 


Task,’”’ by Dr. William E. Dudley. of Park © 


Church. Friday at 4 p. m. we had our 
own communion service; and at 7.45 that 
evening, in spite of the worst storm of 
the year, a beautiful Good Friday union 
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service. The address was given by Dr. 
Shutter on ‘‘More Than Conquerors.” 


On Easter Sunday, in spite of snowdrifts, — 


the church was filled, with music by vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists, and a sermon by 
Dr. Shutter on “Life Eternal.’’? At the 
close of the service two children from the 
church school were baptized, and seven- 
teen new members received into the 
church—fourteen of them from the church 
school. This makes a total of six chris- 
tenings for the year, to date, and a total 
of eighteen new members. 


New York 


Buffalo.—Rey. Bruce Swift, pastor. A 
fine musical program, appropriate floral 
decorations and an unusually large at- 
tendance marked the morning service on 
Easter Sunday. ‘“‘Bridging the Chasm’’ 
was the subject of the address by the 
pastor, who developed his theme from 
the text: “No evil can befall a good man 
in death.’’ Twenty-four new members 
were received into the church, which is 
entering a promising phase of activity 
under Dr. Swift’s constructive ministry. 
Holy Thursday was observed with a com- 
munion service which was also well at- 
tended. The following day the pastor 
participated in a Good Friday service at 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church. Dr. 
Swift spoke on the Fifth Word of the 
Passion Hour—‘“‘I Thirst.”’ 

Oneonta.—Rev. Francis A. Gray, D. D., 
pastor. On March 25, the last Sunday of 
the third month of the present pastorate, 
the largest congregation since Dr. Gray 
came here was present. A series of mid- 
week Lenten services, seven in number, 
was held. Easter was a great day, with 
fine music by the new chorus choir, a 
beautifully decorated chancel, the largest 
congregation for years; followed by an 
Easter concert by the Sunday school. 
The Easter offering was $120, and one 
new member united with the church. 

Herkimer.—Rey. W. H. Skeels, pastor. 
We had the largest congregation and the 
largest Easter offering on record in the 
Herkimer church. Thirteen new mem- 
bers were received into the church and 
seven baptisms. The past winter has 
been one of great activity and the future 
looks bright. 

Little Falls —Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The attendance at the Wednesday 
evening suppers during the Lenten season 
averaged fifty-five and the congregations 
at the mid-week services 112. During 
Holy Week we united with the Baptists 
and Presbyterians for union services. 
On Easter Sunday the church was filled 
and chairs were brought in. A chorus of 
twenty-eight voices gave the music. Mr. 
Brooks preached on ‘‘The Growth of the 
Tree of Life.’’ Twenty-two were received 
into membership. At noon special Easter 
services were held in the church school. 
At the annual meeting on April 4, splendid 
reports were received from all organiza- 
tions. The treasurer’s report showed that 
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over $2,000 more had been raised during 
the past year than during the period cov- 
ered by the last annual report. On April 
15, Mr. Brooks exchanged pulpits with 
Mr. Lalone of Brooklyn. Woman’s Day 
will be observed on April 22. On this 
date Mr. Brooks will begin evening services 
in the Newville union church. 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton.—Rev. George H. Welch, pas- 
tor. Easter services were well attended 
with a congregation of about 100. Aspecial 
organist was engaged for an Easter con- 
cert of organ music of one half hour be- 
fore the usual service. On Maundy Thurs- 
day evening we held our annual communion 
service with a roll call of church members. 
One member was received at the time. 
At later conferences it was developed that 
there are people ready to join the church 
of whom the pastor had little knowledge, 
possibilities in unexpected places. The 
outstanding event of the city during 
Holy Week was the series of noon-day 
services held in a central city theater. 
This series was instituted in 1921, into 
McGlauflin entered very 
strongly, and ever since our church has 
been a part of it. The theater owner and 
manager were very courteous and did 
everything possible to facilitate the ser- 
vices. The theater was filled to capacity 
at every service. Mr. Welch spoke to 
more than 2,000 people at one of the 
services. The services are carried on by 
an Episcopal, a Methodist, a Presbyterian, 
a Baptist and the Universalist churches. 
Miss Mary Slaughter spent the week April 
8 to 15 in Scranton, in the interests of the 
church school and the church work in 
general. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. The choir appeared in vestments, 
black gown and white surplice for the first 
time at the Easter service, which was one 
of the best we have ever had. Nine people 
were received into membership, and four 
infants were christened. The present 
active church membership is 122, all but 
forty-two of these having been added 
during the present pastorate of a little 
over six years. An Easter greeting was 
distributed to the congregation, a feature 
of which was a photograph of the minister 
with his personal greeting. Lent was ob- 
served in connection with the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention, the sev- 
eral ministers of the denomination in the 
state appearing as preachers in the vari- 
ous churches. Our services this year were 
attended by an average of forty each 
Thursday evening. During Holy Week 
union services were held with the local 
Baptist church, the first two evenings in 
our church and the third in the Baptist 
church. The Rhode Island Universalist 
Conference will hold its last session for 
the season with our people Wednesday 
afternoon and evening April, 25, After the 


conference, talent from Woonsocket will 
produce in the Memorial Hall the Japanese 
musical comedy “Cherry Blossoms’’ for 
the benefit of our choir to help them raise 
the money for their vestments. 

Providence, First.—Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. Nineteen were received into 
church membership on Maundy Thurs- 
day. The Easter congregation was the 
largest in years, the main portion of the 
auditorium being filled. Two loyal mem- 
bers, who have recently passed away, re- 
membered this church in their wills: 
Mrs. Mary E. I. Russell and Miss Rebecca 
G. Sanders. The young people of the 
parish, most of whom are members of the 
Y. P.C. U., are to play the host to a num- 
ber of other young people’s church societies 
on April 15, at which time Mr. O. T. Gil- 
more, student director of religious ac- 
tivities at Brown University, is to deliver 
the address. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. At the morning service on Easter 


Sunday an excellent congregation was 


present. Easter hymns were sung and the 
pastor gave a sermon on the theme: “A 
Glorious Immortality.” At the Y. P. 
C. U. meeting in the evening Harold and 
Dagmar Simmons sang the duet: ‘Easter 
Offerings.’”’ The organization of this new 
Y. P. C. U. was recently effected with the 
following officers: President, W. H. Dean, 
Jr.; vice-president, Lucy Johannessen; 
secretary, Kathryn Worthly; treasurer, 
Kenneth Dashner. 
* * 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Union Ministers’ Meeting of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
was held at the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem on Beacon Hill, Monday morning, 
April 9. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Dr. John A. Gray of the United 
Presbyterian Church at Inman Square. 
The first speaker was Raymond C. Brooks 
of Pomona College, California, whose 
subject was “The Influence of Science in 
the Realm of Religion.’’ He began by 
saying that the vitality with which the 
religion of Jesus functions in our lives de- 
pends in large part on our ability to under- 
stand the demands science makes upon us, 
and declared that the most urgent problem 
facing the ministry to-day was to build a 
bridge between the intellectual and spirit- 
ual leadership of our generation. He 
explained that science is giving to those 
in the field of religion a method of gaining 
knowledge which they can not afford to 
neglect. ‘‘Science,” he said, ‘is making it 
apparent that it is safe to believe the truth, 
and that that is the only thing that is 
safe. It doesn’t do any good to teach our 
children in the name of religion something 
that must be unlearned in the name of 
science. Just as certainly as the beliefs 
cherished by religion are not subjected to 
the searching criticism of science the college 
will educate leaders away from the church.”’ 


The second speaker of the morning was 
Dr. James J. Walsh, prominent Catholic 
layman of New York, who discussed the 
historic position of the Catholic Church 
in Mexico. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1928 
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* * 
CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 1. New Haven, 

Conn., 1. Towanda, Pa., 7. Standing 


Stone, Pa.,1. Athens, Pa.,2. Watertown, 
N. Y., 4. Gloucester, Mass., 2. Harris- 
ville, R. I., 4. Herkimer, N. Y., 7. Bal- 
timore, Md., 2. Boston, Grove Hall, 1. 
East Boston, Mass., 4. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Redeemer, 6. Mitchellville, Ia. 2. 
Salem, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Messiah, 
1. Total 52. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued f'om page 501) 
of works. Others are skeptical and still 
others define the Christian God. Rep- 
resentatives of the Christian God invari- 
ably speak last, a position of advantage, 
one feels, in any discussion of the relative 
merits of the different religions. 

In a few brief pages the non-Christian 

religions, though praised in some particu- 
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lars, are rated as inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. Then in chapter after chapter, all 
the good in life and the universe is made to 
center in Jesus Christ, who, in the closing 
chapter, becomes the one and only uni- 
versal Christ. One is left to wonder 
whether the author would not be equally 
zealous for Gautama if he, like Gandhi, 
had been born in India. 

The theology of the author is not 
narrow. His conception of missions is 
abreast of the times, if not mostly in ad- 
vance of it. His appreciation and under- 
standing of India, after twenty years, is 
one which makes Katherine Mayo’s 
diatribe appear as a transparent tissue of 
misrepresentations. He knows the spirit 
of the East, but he reverts to typical 
Western impatience when he _ berates 
Gandhi’s remark that “it may take ages 
to discover God’ by averring that we 
must discover Him now. 

B.G. 


* * 


Reviews this week are by Mrs. H. E. B. 
Speight; Rev. Tertius van Dyke, Wash- 
ington, Conn.; Prof. Marvin Farber, 
University of Buffalo; and Ben Gerig, 


Friends’ Center, Boston, Mass. 
* * 


DIVINE PATERNITY HOUSE 


The Local Board representing the clubs 
of the settlement served a successful sup- 
per on Feb. 28. The hall was decorated 
with flags and the waitresses wore aprons 
and caps of patriotic colors. One of its 
members was sent by the board to rep- 
resent the settlement at the hearing on 
the proposed dwellings law at Albany on 
Feb. 21. The board has increased its 
dues to Divine Paternity House Associa- 
tion from $25 to $50. 

The Mothers’ Club heard an appealing 
talk on conditions in the City Home on 
Welfare Island by Chaplain Sydney N. 
Ussher on Feb. 14, and as a result visited 
the institution on March 25 with fifty 
eretonne bags filled with useful articles 
for the old people. This was in addition 
to the donation of 130 bags at Christmas. 
The mothers sang Easter carols in the 
wards. The annual spring sale of food 
and fancy articles for the benefit of the 
Mothers’ Club and Sunday school was 
held on March 27. A chowder supper 
was served. 

Because of illness in her family it has 
been necessary for Miss Garber to leave 
New York on March 14. Her fine spirit 
and ability are greatly missed. Miss 
Florence Bourgeois, religious education 
director of Divine Paternity, has kindly 
taken a teacher training class in the Sun- 


day school and is teaching Miss Garber’s 


class. 

At the annual meeting of Divine Pater- 
nity House Association, March 8, Mrs. 
Charles Francis Potter was elected to the 
Executive Committee. The entertain- 
ment consisted of recitations by the school 
lunch children and a group of English 
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country dances by members of Mrs. 
Ramsdell’s dancing class, who were dressed 
in gay calico costumes. 

The settlement is becoming an in- 
creasingly active member of the United 
Neighborhood Houses. At the annual 
luncheon on March 24, it was represented 
by sixteen guests. Mr. Wilbur D. Earp 
has become a member of the Legislative 
Committee. Four young people have 
attended a social education forum during 
the winter, and five boys have taken part 
in the inter-settlement athletic meet. 

Miss Taylor will attend the sixteenth 
conference of the National Federation of 
Settlements to be held in Boston from 
April 18 to 16. 

Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 

May 8-10. California State Convention, Pasa- 
dena. 

May 9 and 10. Connecticut State Convention, 
New Haven. 

May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 

May 15-17. Massachusetts State Convention, 
North Attleboro. 

May 22. Annual Meeting Universalist Histor- 
ical Society, 3.30 p. m., at Stoughton, Mass. 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, Il. 

June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 38. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

* * 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention will meet at the Hamilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monday and Tuesday, May 7 and 8, 
to receive reports and for the transaction of any 
business which may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 

Any matters to be presented at the meeting 
should be in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
May 1, 1928. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 

176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

x * 
MISSION CIRCLE MEETING AT BETHANY 
UNION 

The Mission Circles of the Sixth District, in- 
cluding Malden, Melrose, Everett, Chelsea, Charles- 
town and Wakefield, will unite with Medford in a 
meeting at Bethany Union April 25. Brookline 
Circle and a number of interested parties will be 
guests also. 

Luncheon will be served at 1 o’clock at 75 cents 
per plate. 

Following the luncheon there will be an informal 
discussion of subjects and problems common to all 
Circles. Certain topics have been assigned to dif- 
ferent Circles. The following topics will be con- 
sidered: Programs—How we conduct our meetings. 
Members—How we increase our membership. Mis- 
sion Study—How we conduct our Mission Study. 
Finances—How we raise our money. Missionary 
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Education for the Young—How we present mis- 
sionary education to the young people of our church. 

At the close of this period we will repair to the 
parlor, and have music. Mrs. James W. Elliott, 
president of the Massachusetts Woman’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, will give 
an address on “Our Sisters in Other Lands.” 

e. # 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Connect- 
icut Universalist Convention will be held at New 
Haven Wednesday and Thursday, May 9 and 10, 
1928. 

The occasional sermon will be preached by Rev. 
D. E. Trout of Meriden. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
* * 
CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The California Universalist Convention will be 
held at Pasadena, May 8-10. Preacher of Occa- 
sional Sermon, Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard, D. D., 
of Los Angeles. 

F.L. Masseck, Secretary. 
= * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
94th annual meeting at Stoughton, Mass., on Tues- 
day, May 22, at 3.30 p.m. Speakers: Mr. Murray 
H. Ballou, West Newton, on his grandfather, Rev. 
Massina B. Ballou, Hon. Oscar A. Marden of Stough- 
ton, and the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., of Can- 
ton, on General Richard Gridley, Pioneer Univer- 
salist Layman. 

Ee 
UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held Friday, 
April 27, at 11 a. m., in the Somerville First Uni- 
versalist Church, Highland Ave. Subject: “Our 
American Interests in Turkey.” Speaker: Mrs. 
Helene Fowle. All are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent. Bring box lunch. 

Minnie H. Carr, Corresponding Secretary. 
2 
FOR FERRY BEACH 


Last year the Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association had a most successful fair, and because 
of the event were able to give the Association the 
sum of $400 toward the debt on the new building. 
This year we are going to try to make at least $500, 
and ask the co-operation of all who are interested in 
Ferry Beach to solicit from their church friends and 
donate generously themselves. 

We plan to hold a sale on Tuesday, July 17, to 
reach the Y. P. C. U. delegates, and one on Tuesday, 
July 31, for the G. S. S. A. delegates. 

There will be many attractive tables, jewelry, 
candy, grabs, aprons, fancy articles, handkerchiefs, 
ete. Articles for any of the tables will be most grate- 
fully received. Please help us to pay for that fine 
new building which every one enjoyed so much 
last year. 

Please address your contributions to Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, between July 1 and 
July 10. 

Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, 
For the Committee. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Cornelia Gibbs 

Mrs. Cornelia Van Husen Lester Gibbs, widow 
of the late Rev. William E. Gibbs, D. D., of Law- 
rence, Mass., died at the home of her son, Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, Sunday, April 1. 

Mrs. Gibbs had made her home with her son for 
the past eight years. She was in her ninetieth year 
at the time of her death, having been born July 28, 
1838. She is survived by her son and her daughter, 
Mrs. George B. Sargent of Lawrence, Mass., three 
grandchildren, Mrs. James McGee, Jr., William W. 
Gibbs, both of Fitchburg, and Miss Cornelia B. Sar- 
gent of Lawrence, Mass. Services were held at her 
son’s home in Fitchburg, Tuesday, April 3, con- 
ducted by Rev. Howard A. Pease, and at the crema- 
tory at Mt. Auburn, and the interment at Mount 
Auburn was in charge of Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
DoD 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


‘CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
te Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 


Books by 
DR. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


Christus Victor 
A Universalist classic. One of the 
enduring poems of our generation. 
Seventh edition with 46 illustrations. 

: Price, $3.00. 

Mystery of the West 
A book for all teachers and lovers 
of American history. Full of noble 
verse. An inspirer of noble patriot- 
ism. Price, $1.00. 

For sale by 


Universalist Publishing House 


EUROP 


Cathedrals Festivals Art 
$300 up 
PALESTINE 


with our Church Travel Club 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TRAVEL, Inc. 
51 West 49th Street BoxR New York City 


Music 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P, O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sehools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


‘Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schos! 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoédi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratorfes, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages. for theological training, witd 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Undiscovered church history in the fol- 
lowing from examination papers in a Los 
Angeles high school: ‘“The medieval uni- 
versities taught Aristotle, but he differed 
from the Christian religion. After his 
death it was found that he had left many 
helpful hints to his students.” ‘The 
Babylonian captivity was when the popes 
moved their offices over into Avignon in- 
stead of having them in Rome.” ‘When 
Luther nailed the 95 theses he hit the 
church hard.’ “Charles VIII led an 
army from France into Naples and brought 
back the Renaissance.” ‘‘The Protestant 
Reformation was when the Protestants 
broke away from the Catholic Church 
and began to forgive their own sins.’’— 
Christian Register. 

* * 

Doughboy: “Aw, what do you know 
about war?”’ 

Leatherneck: ‘‘Nothin’, buddy. Not 
a thing. War’s somethin’ I don’t know 
nothin’ about. But I got two medals in 
an intervention, three machete cuts in a 
pacification, and six bullet wounds in a 
punitive expedition.”’—Life. 

* * 

“And did you have a honeymoon, 
Mandy?’’ asked the mistress of her 
colored laundress. 

“We-e-ell,”” was the hesitating reply, 
‘‘Rastus done he’ped me wid de washin’s 
de fust two weeks.”—Chrisiian Advocate. 

* * 

Mother: “‘Why do you think my rolling- 
pin isn’t much good?” 

Johnny (heavy reader of the funnies): 
“Because it doesn’t say ‘pow’ when I hit 
the baby over the head with it.’’—Ollapod. 

+ aise 

“Are you a clock watcher?” asked the 
employer of the candidate for a job. 

‘No, I don’t like inside work,’’ replied 
the applicant, without heat, “‘I’m a whistle 
listener.””-—Dallas Hurry Back News, 

* * 

Wanted information as to the address 
of William J. Kilmore, who served in 
Company C, 4th Kentucky Cavalry, 
Union Army, Civil War. He died in New 
Orleans.—Louisviile Times. 

<" oe 

A British scientist predicts that, in 
time to come, men will be born toothless. 
We thought, in our ignorance, that they 
usually were born that way.—Monireal 
Gazette. 

* * 

“O Tommie, how did you ever get such a 
back eye?” 

“Because I did not choose to run, 
mother.’’—Life. 

* co 

Col. Joe Miller, 56, was the eldest son 
of the famous Miller brothers, owners of 
101 Ranch.— Houston Press. 

* * 

Stenographers. 1 Protestant, $12-$15, 

l'real estate.—Boston Globe. 
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raton DID JESUS MEAN IT? sac. 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor of Church of Our Father, Detroit 
President Universalist General Convention 


Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 


“Resist Not Evil’’ ‘““No Thought for the Morrow’’ 
“‘Love Your Enemies’’ | ‘‘Judge Not’’ 


Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 
culture. 


The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 
ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested 
exercises for individual practise and demonstration. 


204 pages. Cloth binding. Price $1.00. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
. By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economies and 
theology.” 

Price, $1.00 


_UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


